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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


. The Catholic Family 
Six basic problems which the Catholic family 
today must face and solve. List price 25¢ 
2. Rhythm in Marriage 
A common-sense discussion of the question, 
“How many children?” List price 15¢ 
3. Antifertility Drugs 
A clear discussion of new drugs designed to 
control fertility. List price 15¢ 


EDUCATION 


4. Why a Catholic College? 
An eloquent statement of the reasons for an 
integrated, full Catholic formation of “the 
whole man.” List price 15¢ 
. Why a College of Business? 
In ten steps a clear explanation of the best 
college training for a Catholic man in business. 
List price 15¢ 
. Justice for Religious Schools 
A non-Catholic sociologist, professor of Judaic 
studies and social philosophy at Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, N. J., states the case for aid to 
religious schools. List price 15¢ 


SELECTED TITLES 


7.A Parish That Really Lives 
A new parish is set up to incorporate the fullest 
liturgical life. List price 15¢ 
8. Freud and Catholics 
Catholic views on psychoanalysis in the light of 
recent Papal statements. List price 15¢ 
9. Legion of Decency 
How is the conscience of a mature individual 
Catholic affected by the various aspects of the 
Legion of Decency? List price 15¢ 
10. Have You a Vocation? 
An experienced retreat director gives sound di- 
rection on vocations. List price 15¢ 
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Correspondence 





World Hunger 


Eprror: What is most astonishing, to my 
mind, in Raymond Scheyven’s presentation 
of the world’s food needs (Am. 4/26) is 
the fact that the percentage of the under- 
nourished has increased rather than de- 
creased since the war. This fact should be 
brought to the attention of all Americans, 
especially of those who oppose even eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance to for- 
eign countries. Most Americans have been 
blithely assuming, as I did, that this prob- 
lem of nourishing the human race has been 
steadily moving toward solution. 

(Rev.) RaLtpuo E1s—ENZIMMER 


Glendale, N. Y. 


Grammar and Linguistics 


Eprror: The discussion of the “Progressivist 
Attack on Grammar,” by Rev. Leonard A. 
Waters, S.J., in your issue of April 12 im- 
presses me as an eminently sane statement 
of a very serious problem about which the 
general public is almost entirely unin- 
formed, You and he have done a real ser- 
vice to education in alerting people to the 
dangers inherent in completely abandoning 
traditional grammar and prescription de- 
rived from preponderant skilled use rather 
than from tabulation of the whims of the 
general population studied chiefly in speech 
habits. 

Structural linguistics has done much 
toward developing a grammar truly repre- 
sentative of the English language; much 
remains to be done, including achievement 
of uniform terminology and analytical 
method. Even when these will have been 
produced, however, the stability pleaded 
for by Father Waters will be possible only 
through the adaptation of such advances 
to a sound prescriptive presentation that 
offers clarity and anchorage to a student. 
If he follow the structural linguists and 
usage tabulators blindly, the English teach- 
er must logically preside over the dissolu- 
tion of his own function. 

Let there be no rejection of the obvious 
fact that grammar grows out of usage, but 
let us also avoid both the principle that 
whatever is is good and the rule that there 
shall be no rules. 

GrorcE E. GRAVEL 
Director, Department of English 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Epiror: In “Progressivist Attack on Gram- 
mar” (4/12) Rev. Leonard A. Waters, 
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S.J., writes: “In college work they [stu- 
dents] must be accurate, orderly and defi- 
nite in their expression. Must they not, 
also, in the business and _ professional 
world?” 

If poor habits in expression are allowed 
by other teachers throughout the students’ 
school day, the English teacher is helpless 
to eradicate errors so well established. 

WituiaM J. EL.iort, s.j. 
Towson, Md. 


Eprror: While agreeing with Fr. Waters, 
I should like to state that two additional 
causes of the college problem are: the 
overloaded high-school English curriculum, 
and the fact that the fundamentals of 
grammar are not learned in the first eight 
grades, as they can and should be. 

If the teaching of grammar were the 
responsibility solely of the high school, 
when would the English teacher find time 
to cover the required units of literature, 
speech, drama, composition and journalism? 


The grade school can help the most 
with this problem. Teachers should have 
students complete all fundamentals of 
grammar by the end of the eighth grade. 
This includes parts of speech, all types of 
sentences, punctuation, and skill in writing 
a brief letter or simple paragraph. Psy- 
chologically, grammar is easier for younger 
children to learn. They accept rules un- 
questioningly, delight in using new term- 
inology, and in drawing the colorful dia- 
grams with ruler and pencil. 

If ever the day dawns when all schools 
begin grammar earlier, make English classes 
smaller, lessen the burdens of the high- 
school English teacher and obtain teachers 
who are sold on the necessity of grammar, 
then the colleges will finally be able to 
concentrate on college-level English. 

SisTtER Mary VIANNEY, S.S.J. 
Nazareth, Mich. 


Eprror: I was puzzled by the charge that 
English teachers were gulled by the edu- 
cationists into rejecting preceptive for de- 
scriptive grammar. Are English teachers so 
easily imposed upon? Or were they black- 
mailed? 

Joun E. BLeweTrrt, s.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Current Comment 





Our Face Is Red 


The relative weights of Sputnik III 
and Explorer III are no measure, luck- 
ily, of the jump the Soviets have on us 
in the race for space control. The secur- 
ity of the free world and the progress of 
outer space exploration will not be de- 
termined by a weightlifting contest. 

Nevertheless, the striking contrast 
(2,972 pounds to 31) between the larg- 
est Soviet and the American earth 
satellites does prove something. For 
Premier Khrushchev, alluding mocking- 
ly to the American “orange satellite” 
(apelsinsputnik) , it proves the superior- 
ity of Soviet science and technology. To 
most Americans it seems to prove rath- 
er the extent of the indecision and sec- 
ond-guessing that have marked both 
military and civilian Washington. For 
putting a missile into orbit or on its way 
to the moon, American scientific and 
technological resources are adequate. 
What is missing is imagination and firm- 
ness on the part of those who make the 
policies in our capital. 

We missed the boat to begin with 
by not evaluating properly the political 
significance of putting the first earth 
satellite in orbit. It is not yet evident 
that the state of mind which permitted 
the Soviet coup has evaporated in 
Washington. Sputnik III is radioing 
back the same message as Sputnik I. It 
is a tale of poor American leadership. 


Halt Tests Soon? 


The Administration is said to be seri- 
ously considering a statement proclaim- 
ing a halt in U. S. testing of nuclear 
weapons. What is most surprising about 
this report is that the announcement 
may come even before the end of the 
current Pacific experiments, which are 
scheduled to run into August. In his 
April 9 press conference, the President 
had said he would consider making such 
an announcement only if he were in- 
formed that the scientists had learned 
all they wanted to find out from the 
Pacific tests. Apparently he has changed 
his mind. 
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There is no mystery about the force 
that is pushing the Administration to 
early action. It is the force of world 
opinion. On July 1 the UN Scientific 
Committee on Atomic Radiation, a 
group of 15 scientists and geneticists, 
will make its report. This occasion, some 
U. S. officials anticipate, will set off a 
new wave of world concern. Unless this 
is cushioned in advance by a clear-cut 
statement of U. S. policy, the results 
could be serious. 

In Washington, it is acknowledged 
that even in those circles abroad where 
the U. S. attitude is thoroughly under- 
stood real alarm is felt over the continu- 
ance of atomic tests. On April 16, for 
instance, the Pope adverted once again 
to the dangers of increased radiation in 
the world’s atmosphere. The effects of 
nuclear explosions, he said, “are only 
too present before men’s eyes today.” 

The U. S. announcement on halting 
the tests would not be unconditional. 
If an agreement is not reached soon 
with the Soviets on an effective system 
of control, we would feel free to resume 
tests—at least underground, where there 
is no problem of fallout. 


AFL-CIO Organizers Win 


In the lives of all of us there comes a 
time when all we can do is grin and 
bear it. Such a time came for the AFL- 
CIO high command when the National 
Labor Relations Board decided on May 
15 that the federation’s $10,000-a-year 
organizers were non-managerial em- 
ployes and hence entitled to form a 
union and bargain collectively. To the 
almost audible chuckling of other em- 
ployers around the country, the board 
ordered an election within 30 days to 
determine whether the Field Represen- 
tatives Federation had signed up a ma- 
jority of the organizers. 

The case was decided on highly tech- 
nical grounds. The AFL-CIO had ar- 
gued that its 115 organizers were part 
of management because they worked 
without much supervision, exercised 
wide discretion and responsibility, could 
represent AFL-CIO, commit its credit 


and sign contracts in its name. But the 
board decided that none of these factors 
taken singly, nor all of them together, 
added up to managerial status. Essential 
to that status, said the board, is the 
formulating, determining and effectu- 
ating of employer policy. It could find 
in the record no evidence that the or- 
ganizers had a hand in AFL-CIO policy- 
making. 

The board’s decision appears to con- 
firm the judgment of those who argued 
that the AFL-CIO, which bargains with 
other groups of its employes, should 
never have made an issue of this case. 
Even if the board had decided against 
the organizers, the labor movement 
would have suffered in the public es- 
teem. That kind of legal victory the 
AFL-CIO can do without. 


Senate to the Rescue 


Once again the Senate has a chance 
to show that it is not only more respon- 
sible than the House of Representatives 
but more representative as well. This 
came about when the House, after 
passing a surprisingly liberal (for 
it) foreign-aid bill, disconcertingly set 
about hamstringing the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Unless the 
Democratic leaders and the dwindling 
number of the President’s loyal GOP 
supporters can blunt this protectionist 
drive, the House will end up by repudi- 
ating the letter as well as the spirit of 
the entire “trade-not-aid” program. 

Even though the trade-not-aid slogan 
oversimplifies the issue—both trade and 
aid are necessary—it does place the 
emphasis in our foreign economic affairs 
where it ought properly to be. Most 
taxpayers, we imagine, would prefer to 
see our foreign friends earn the dollars 
needed to pay for our goods and services 
rather than receive them from us as gifts 
or loans, They certainly don’t want a 
program that smacks more of aid than 
of trade. 

The weakness of the House, as Sen. 
John F. Kennedy pointed out in the 
May 18 New York Times Magazine, is 
that, like most of the State legislatures, 
it has come to underrepresent the urban 
majority in the country. By ineffable 
gerrymandering and districting, State 
politicos have managed to repeal. politi- 
cally speaking, most of the vast pupula- 
tion shifts of the last 50 years. That is 
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why the Senate, contrary to the inten- 
tions of the Founding Fathers, seems 
more in tune today with the people 
than does the “grass-roots” House. 

Anyway, it is now the job of the Sen- 
ate to restore the $339 million which the 
House cut from the Administration’s 
$3.9-billion foreign-aid bill, and to re- 
pair whatever damage the Representa- 
tives are likely to inflict on the Trade 
Agreements Act. 


Catholic Employers Organize 


When the International Federation of 
Catholic Employer Associations (Unia- 
pac) re-formed its ranks after the tur- 
moil of World War II, events compelled 
it to look with new interest beyond the 





ancient churches of Europe. 


American Church. 


Growth into Full Adulthood 


but its more than 15,000 priests and 13 million 
faithful showed that it obviously was strong and 
mature. So the saintly Pope issued his decree. 

That the time was ripe is proved by the past 
half-century. Probably the most important de- 
velopment in that period in the history of the uni- 
versal Church has been the marvelous growth of 
the American Church, With 50,000 priests and 
over 35 million members, the Church in the 
United States today is exceeded in numbers only 
by the churches of Italy and Brazil. 

In the five decades of its maturity, the massive 
weight of the Church in America has been in- 
creasingly felt in the Church Universal. Propa- 
ganda relinquished control of the American 
Church in 1908; but in 1958, America is still of 
major concern to that Roman congregation. Ameri- 
can Catholics, grateful for the assistance tendered 
them, under Propaganda, by older churches in a 
Europe twice devastated in those fifty years by 
war, have increasingly assumed the burdens of 
the propagation of the faith. Already the American 
Church has paid back, in measure full and flowing 
over, the financial subsidies it received, and it is 
today the major source of monetary support for 
the Church’s missions. Now that some 5,400 Amer- 
ican priests and religious are staffing more than 30 
mission territories under Propaganda, the United 
States has emerged as a major missionary country. 

Fittingly, then, has the golden jubilee of the 
coming of age of the American Church been 
marked by the appointment of an American 
Cardinal to head the Congregation of Propaganda. 
It symbolizes the increasing responsibilities as- 


UST FIFTY YEARS AGO, the American Church came 
J of age. And a saint decreed its emancipation 
from childhood. On June 29, 1908, St. Pius X is- 
sued his Apostolic Constitution Sapienti Consilio. 
The papal document ended the status of the 
United States as “mission territory,” removed the 
Church in America from the jurisdiction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, and elevated it to equal rank with the 


The step might have appeared venturesome, for 
the American Church was still so young. Only 125 
years before, in 1784, Propaganda, by the appoint- 
ment of John Carroll as superior of the American 
missions, had begun the organization of the new 
United States. And the Church in America was in- 
consequential in size—until the immigrants came. 
A distinguished historian has written that the im- 
migrants were American history; with even more 
justice can we say that the immigrants were the 


Throughout the 19th century the churches of 
Europe sent us thronging millions of their chil- 
dren. Fortunately, under the guidance of Propa- 
ganda, they sent also the wherewithal for the 
spiritual care of those millions: large financial 
subsidies for the building of churches and schools, 
and the much more valuable subsidy of uncounted 
hundreds of priests, brothers, nuns. Of necessity 
Propaganda divided and redivided and subdivided 
American jurisdictions, until the single diocese of 
1789 became the hundred dioceses of 1908. In that 
latter year the American Church was still young; 





Atlantic. Half of Europe was behind 
the Iron Curtain, and anyway the 
United States had emerged from the 
war the dominant economic power in 
the world. To dignify with the adjective 
“{nternational” any organization of busi- 
nessmen which lacked American par- 
ticipation was obviously incongruous. 
So the first steps were taken to interest 
U. S. employers in Uniapac. 

Two weeks ago, after considerable 
spadework, these efforts came to partial 
fruition with the formation in Manhat- 
tan of the Catholic Employers and 
Managers Study Group. In the minds 
of its promoters, this is to be the first 
step in the creation of a National Cath- 
olic Employers and Managers Associa- 
tion. “We want,” as one of them said, 
“to rally those who believe in the validity 


of the social teachings of the Church.” 
The New York group, which has an 
office at 525 West St., New York 14, 
naturally hopes that its example will be 
followed in other cities. 


Good Grandparents 


“If you want to be intellectual lead- 
ers today, my advice to you is to pick 
four good grandparents.” In this way 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati 
humorously summed up the problem 
facing us in our current public discus- 
sion of the alleged lack of Catholic in- 
tellectual leadership in the United 
States. He spoke on May 12 to a large 
parent-teacher group in Dayton, Ohio. 

Stating that there must be culture 
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Fr. Curran is professor of history at Loyola 


sumed by a fully mature Church. 


Francis X. Curran, §.J. 
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in the home before it can be passed 
on to children and children’s children, 
the distinguished Midwestern prelate 
conceded that American Catholics are 
still “an amalgam of immigrant peo- 
ples”; however, he went on, each gen- 
eration adds to the fund of tradition and 
assurance that is handed down to the 
next generation. 

Our present public self-criticism, la- 
mented by some, can be stimulating 
and helpful, the archbishop hinted. It 
will be so if, to maintain proper per- 
spective, we keep one eye on our short- 
comings but the other on the impressive 
progress that has been made since the 
beginning of this century. The arch- 
bishop urged his hearers to much great- 
er efforts in the field of “public rela- 
tions.” “Let people know about our pro- 
grams, our accomplishments,” he said. 

There need be no undue apprehen- 
sion, but Catholics should not fall into 
the contrary error of complacency. If 
we are some day going to be “good 
grandparents,” we shall have to start 
working at it now. 


Venezuelan Reform 


Even Latin Americans were surprised 
that the worst of the receptions given 
Vice President Nixon during his recent 
visit to South America was the one in 
Venezuela, richest of the 21 republics. 
If other proof were needed that there 
is social unrest beneath Venezuela’s 
apparent prosperity, we can find it in 
the May 1 pastoral of the Archbishop 
of Caracas, Most Rev. Rafael Arias 
Blanco. 

In his letter the archbishop insisted 
on the need for a minimum living wage 
and family allowances. Both employers 
and the Government have obligations in 
this regard, he said. “Employers who 
call themselves Catholics and yet violate 
[by paying inadequate wages] the de- 
mands of social justice do the Church 
great harm.” The Government ought to 
write into its labor legislation a provi- 
sion for a minimum wage; it should also 
provide allowances “according to the 
number of children . . . to cover the cost 
of their food, clothing, school and other 
wants.” The grants should be continued 
“during the years of apprenticeship and 
study.” 

Alcoholism is rampant among the 
poor in Venezuela. Both individuals and 
the Government have an obligation to 
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extirpate this vice, “brother to misery 
and companion to crime.” Furthermore, 
wrote the archbishop, it is “disgraceful 
that a nation as rich as ours should pay 
for its charitable institutions by lotteries, 
weekly numbers games and horse races.” 
To help raise the cultural level, especial- 
ly of rural workers, the Church in Vene- 
zuela will soon begin broadcasting pro- 
grams like those of Colombia’s success- 
ful Radio Sutatenza. 


Japan and the Church 


At the close of World War II mission- 
aries were confident that Japan was 
a ripe field for harvesting. While the 
growth of the Church there in recent 
years has been steady, its rate has not 
lived up to expectations, Why? Joseph 
J. Spae, C.I.C.M., essays an answer in 
the Spring, 1958 issue of Worldmission. 
His article, “Japanese Poll on Religion,” 
reports on a nation-wide enquiry con- 
ducted by the Japanese hierarchy. 

The Japanese attitude toward religion 
is extremely complex. But the pollsters 
did reach one conclusion that stands out 
above all others and has a deep signifi- 
cance for Catholics everywhere. 

There is in pagan Japan a positive— 
even sympathetic—attitude toward the 
Church. What troubles the Japanese 
and has become a stumbling block to 
conversion is the fact that Christ is so 
often but “imperfectly represented in 
the feeble members of His Church.” A 
Japanese diplomat, quoted by Father 
Spae, has put it this way: 

Catholicism is the only hope of 
mankind. But it is up to [Cath- 
olics] to prove that it has not dis- 
solved in empty verbiage. We 
Japanese feel that if Catholics 
would take Christ and follow the 
up-to-the-hour applications of His 
doctrine as proposed by the Pope, 
Japan would be _  clear-sighted 
enough to know where her salva- 
tion lies. 

Never has the collective responsibility 
of the members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body been more forcefully challenged. 


Red Strategy in Laos 


Obviously, another Asian nation has 
underestimated the power of the Com- 
munists at the polls. The May 4 elec- 
tions in the Southeast Asian Kingdom 
of Laos resulted in a resounding victory 


for the Communist-oriented Neo Lao 
Hak Xat party. Since only a limited 
number of Assembly seats were at stake, 
the election results will not change the 
complexion of the present pro-Western 
Government. Nevertheless, they do raise 
doubts about the outcome of the next 
general election, scheduled for late 
1959. 

The Hak Xat party is the political 
successor to the Laotian Communist 
guerrilla army known as the Pathet Lao. 
This organization held the two northern- 
most provinces of Laos until last Janu- 
ary. At that time, in the interests of na- 
tional unity, a compromise deal brought 
representatives of the Pathet Lao into 
the nation’s Cabinet and gave political 
standing to the Communists (AM., 1/25, 
p. 474). Premier Prince Souvanna 
Phouma was convinced that a united 
Laos could neutralize the threat posed 
by the Reds. 

The tragedy of the situation is that 
the people of Laos are by no means 
pro-Communist. The Hak Xat party 
scored gains partly because of a divided 
opposition (22 candidates were in the 
race for three seats in one province). 
Its own discipline and hard work must 
not, however, be minimized. The party 
candidates penetrated to the remotest 
rural villages and capitalized on the 
people’s desire for a change. The Reds’ 
new strategy of conquest, which had 
its first success in India’s Kerala State, 
seems again to be paying off. 


Who, Me? 


One of the finest examples of buck- 
passing in a dog’s age cropped up in 
late April. Meeting in Washington, 
D. C., members of the Atlantic Coast 
Independent Distributors Association 
reared back and passed a unanimous 
resolution. This group of magazine dis- 
tributors, which represents some 250 
wholesalers in 22 States and the District 
of Columbia, urged reputable magazine 
publishers to “exert their influence in 
curbing the fountainhead of filth flow- 
ing from the presses of their unethical 
colleagues.” 

This noble resolution was occasioned 
because the distributors are hurt to the 
quick at having to bear “the brunt of 
local indignation over the spread of 
indecent literature.” But everyone ought 
to know, pout the distributors, that for 
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“more than 10 years they have called 
attention to the dangers of salacious, 
provocative and offensive reading mat- 
ter.” 

This, to put it bluntly, is eyewash. 
“Filth” may flow, may cascade from the 
presses of the “unethical” magazine 
publishers, but it won’t get out and 
around to spread infection unless it finds 
its way to the corner newsstand, the 
drug store and the cigar shop. Young- 
sters in particular don’t get their maga- 
zines directly from the publishers; they 
pick them up furtively from the centers 
to which the distributors have delivered 
them. 

If the distributors are really con- 
cerned and sincere in their protestation 





of being lily-handed, all they have to 
do, it seems to our simple souls, is refuse 
to handle the stuff they consider inde- 
cent. Or do they fear that such a dec- 
laration of independence would be a 
snafHle-bit on “freedom of the press”? 


Cardinal Stritch’s Sacrifice 


The very next day after arriving in 
Rorae on April 25 to take up his new 
duties as director of Catholic missions 
throughout the world, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, was 
rushed to a hospital, where a blood clot 
necessitated the amputation of his right 
arm. His recovery was remarkable, and 








on May 19 the 70-year-old prelate had 
the great joy of celebrating Holy Mass. 
The following day, however, he suffered 
a stroke which paralyzed his right side. 

It is too early to tell, as we write, 
whether in God’s providence His Emi- 
nence will ever regain sufficient strength 
to assume his new duties. But it is not 
too early to conceive that he has long 
since offered his sufferings to Almighty 
God for the welfare of the missions. His 
courage and loving resignation may now 
well be effecting more for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom than did his once 
strong right arm and his eloquent 
tongue. Our prayers for“ him ought by 
all means to include the undoubted 
subject of his own prayers, the missions. 


























-—Report from India 


JAMsHEDPUK——After a year of rule the Communist 
Government of India’s Kerala State is having an 
uneasy time of it. There has been no mass move- 
ment to “throw the rascals out.” Yet mob violence 
and lawlessness are on the increase. The Reds see 
the agitation as a plot on the part of rival politi- 
cal parties to encourage “President’s rule’—the 
intervention of the Central Government in state 
affairs under the emergency powers provided for 
in the Indian Constitution. 

Actually the lawlessness in Kerala is not di- 
rected against the Communist regime as such. It 
is rather a symptom of the social unrest the Reds 
have inherited from pre-Communist days. The 
people are no more dissatisfied with Communist 
rule and the slow tempo of progress under the 
new regime than they were with the previous 
efforts of the Congress party. 

More disturbing to the nation at large than 
Kerala’s restlessness are the signs of disintegra- 
tion in the Congress party throughout the country. 
Congress is in its deepest organizational and psy- 
chological slump since it led the country to na- 
tionhood ten years ago. Discipline is collapsing 
under the weight of intraparty feuds in several 
states. The strife has led to serious defections from 
party leadership in Bombay, Bihar, Mysore, the 
Punjab and Orissa. Those who hope to see Con- 
gress remain in power for another eight years are 
worried. For it will take at least this long to dem- 
onstrate to the people at large the effectiveness of 
India’s five-year plans for economic improvement. 

Congress is losing its vitality for another rea- 
son. Leadership in the party is still in the hands 
of the aging freedom fighters of pre-independence 
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days. No effort is being made to attract youth to 
Congress. Nor are any young district leaders being 
developed. Several weeks ago the Bengal Con- 
gress was rocked to its heels when its one youth- 
ful Minister stomped out of the Cabinet and re- 
signed with bitter criticism of the regime. 


KERALA’S EDUCATION BILL 


Meanwhile the nation, particularly the Chris- 
tian element, has turned its attention to the com- 
ing Supreme Court hearings on the Kerala educa- 
tion bill. The proposed legislation has already 
been passed in the Kerala Assembly, where the 
Communists hold a simple majority of two. But to 
become law the bill needs the signature of Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad, who has referred certain of 
its provisions to the Court for a decision on their 
constitutionality. 

The controversial clauses would place not only 
education but educational institutions themselves 
under control of the state. It would force all 
schools, public as well as private, to make over 
all fees to the state. It would compel schools to 
choose teachers from a Government-compiled 
list of names and to conform to Government-pre- 
scribed conditions of employment. The proposed 
legislation also permits the state to take over by 
simple edict any schools it desires, any time it 
desires, and to compensate the owners at rates 
deemed “market value” by the regime. 

Catholics have been in the forefront of the fight 
against this bill. But they do not stand alone. 
Protestants as well as non-Christian organizations 
which run private or aided schools are contesting 
the proposed legislation. Inasmuch as this is the 
first case of its kind ever to have come before the 
Supreme Court of India, the decision is every- 
where eagerly awaited. T. Quinn EnricutT 
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How to Build Up Communists 


A NICE ARGUMENT could be started over what most 
helps build up communism: the efforts of its own 
supporters, or those of some of its misguided opponents. 
A case in point was this month’s tempestuous visit of 
Vice President Nixon to South America. After it was 
all over, politicos down there covered up their dismay 
in public by brushing the whole thing under the rug 
and murmuring: “Just a lot of Communists.” This was 
taken up by Congressmen and professional anti-Com- 
munists. The result is that the public, here and abroad, 
now has an exaggerated idea of Communist power in 
Latin America. 

Both the President and Vice President refused to ac- 
cept this too-facile explanation. While admitting that 
the Communists must have had a hand in it, they 
pointed to deep-lying causes: unrest over poverty, ill 
health, exploitation by their own bosses, whom we 
seemed to favor, the erosion of the good-neighbor 
policy. Being mostly one-product exporters of raw ma- 
terials—oil, zinc, lead, copper, wheat, coffee, tin, fer- 
tilizers—they found themselves unable to sell in a North 
America in recession, with resulting unemployment. A 
fine editorial in last week’s issue of this Review ex- 
pressed this temperate opinion well. 

Another and more innocent build-up of Communists 
takes place constantly in the mass-communications 


Underscorings 


media. The daily press and radio and television rightly 
believe it their duty to present all the news possible 
without editorializing in news columns and newscasts. 
The result is that Khrushchev probably has a bigger 
forum in this country for his ideas than he has in his 
own country. His publicity men found that those inter- 
minable propaganda notes are carried here condensed 
or in full on the air and in print. So the American public 
is thoroughly saturated with Communist ideas from day 
to day. Paradoxically, the democratic free press is the 
unwitting carrier of neo-Marxist-Leninist germs. Talk 
about Madison Avenue’s new technique of reaching the 
subliminal unconscious! Dredged up, the idea is ex- 
pressed: “These Reds must be a pretty clever lot.” 

A third build-up of Communist power is more sinister 
because it comes from the professional anti-Commu- 
nists. Two congressional committees bombard us with 
constant warnings, more or less documented, that the 
Communists are great in our land. Examined closely, 
their proofs go back to ten, twenty, thirty years ago. I 
have seen very little evidence of Communist infiltration 
in the Eisenhower Administration. Maybe that is why 
the committees have turned their unwelcomed attention 
to Canada. In any case, they and some veterans’ organi- 
zations have given American Communists millions of 
dollars’ worth of unmerited publicity which their pitiful 
group could never afford. 

The answer is obvious. If we spent half of these 
energies in building up our ideals of social justice and 
civil rights, we would all be better Americans, and 
unafraid. Or is that expecting too much? : 
Witrrp Parsons 


States, Alaska and Hawaii, an increase 
of 1,460,126 over 1957, The Directory 
lists 4 U. S. Cardinals, £1 Archbishops 





and 190 Bishops: a total of 225. 


CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI recently 
thanked the English people in a letter to 
Archbishop Godfrey of Westminster for 
sending him breviaries for the priests 
of Poland. One hundred new sets and 
a number of used sets have been sent, 
with the promise of more shortly. 


pA PAMPHLET entitled The Popes 
and the Missions contains the full text, 
with a common index, of four major 
papal letters. Published by the Sword 
of the Spirit (128 Sloane St., London, 
S.W.1; price 2/6) the letters include 
the Fidei Donum (1957) and Evangelii 
Praecones (1951) of Pius XII, Benedict 
XV’s Maximum Illud (1919) and Pius 
XI’s Rerum Ecclesiae (1926). 


p> IN HOLLAND today there are near- 
ly 2 million pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools. Of these, 34 per cent 
are state schools; 38 per cent are Cath- 
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olic schools; and 28 per cent are Protes- 
tant. In accordance with a law passed 
in 1917, the state pays all expenses of 
construction, maintenance and salaries 
for them and 85 per cent of the ex- 
penses of private universities. 


p THE NATIONAL FAMILY LIFE 
convention will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 15-17. The theme will be marriage 
in today’s society. For details, write the 
Family Life Bureau, NCWC, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
5, DC, 


p THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC DI- 
RECTORY for 1958 was published May 
23 by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
(U. S. Edition, 1,242p., paper, $9.50. 
U. S. and Foreign Edition, 1,428p.: 
paper, $10.50; cloth, $12.50.) There 
are now, according to the Directory, 
36,023,977 Catholics in the United 


p> PRIESTS listed number 50,813 (31,- 
145 diocesan, 19,668 religious). There 
are 164,575 Sisters and 9,694 Brothers. 
There are 260 colleges and universities; 
2,434 high schools (1,589 diocesan or 
parochial, 845 private); 10,159 elemen- 
tary schools (9,653 parochial or insti- 
tutional, 506 private). These institutions 
enro! a total of 4,976,170 students. 


p> CORRECTION: The announcement 
here on May 17 that Most Rev. Thomas 
J. McDonnell, Coadjutor Bishop of 
Wheeling, had been appointed episco- 
pal advisor to Serra International was 
based on an erroneous press report. 
Bishop McDonnell has been advisor to 
Serra for 12 years. The report seems to 
have arisen from the fact that Bishop 
McDonnell is to represent Cardinal 
Stritch at the Serra convention in Chi- 
cago on June 28, C. K. 
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Editorials 





Springtime Drama in Paris 


5 be THE PEOPLE of Paris, who have been mounting bar- 
ricades off and on for almost 200 years, we bow pro- 
foundly in awe and admiration. On the weekend of 
May 17-18, as the Fourth Republic edged parlously 
between chaos and dictatorship, they did what they al- 
ways do on a soft, sun-bathed Sunday in May. They 
strolled in family groups in the Bois de Boulogne; they 
promenaded in the shade of the chestnut trees on the 
Champs Elysées; they sipped aperitifs at crowded 
tables on their sidewalk cafés—and 50,000 of them 
packed the Colombes stadium to watch Rheims and 
Nimes battle in the French soccer championships. 
President René Coty, alas, had to miss the game. He 
was occupied elsewhere that day with what Parisians 
referred to almost casually as “the events.” 

And what events they were. On Ascension Thursday 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle had announced that he was 
“ready to take over the powers of the Republic.” Across 
the Mediterranean, where two days earlier the tough, 
popular paratrooper, Gen. Jacques Massu, had _pro- 
claimed a Committee of Public Safety to rule Algeria, 
15,000 Frenchmen, massed in Government Square in 
Algiers, demanded that the aging, enigmatic hero of 
World War II be called to power. The next day, 
guarded by 1,000 troops, the French Assembly listened 
tensely as the newly chosen Premier, Pierre Pflimlin, 
charged that he had evidence of a plot to destroy the 
Republic. He asked and was given emergency powers 
to save the liberties of the people. 

On Saturday “the events” proliferated. The extreme 
rightist deputy Jacques Soustelle fled dramatically to 
Algeria. The Chief of Staff of the French Armed Ser- 
vices, Gen. Paul Ely, resigned. From his home at Co- 
lombey-les-Deux-Eglises, General de Gaulle announced 
cryptically that on Monday he would hold a press con- 
ference in Paris. Communist labor leaders warned 


workers to be ready to defend the Republic. Fearful of 
the worst, the Pflimlin Cabinet stationed 35,000 troops 
and security police at every sensitive spot in Paris. The 
stage seemed set for civil war. 

Looking back now at those critical days, we of the 
Western world can be grateful that the people of Paris 
never lost their nerve. It is true that General de Gaulle’s 
press conference really settled nothing. While it did 
seem to remove the threat of a coup d’ état, it left mat- 
ters largely where they were before his dramatic re- 
appearance on the political scene. The general was still 
prepared to take sole charge of the French nation, but 
what he would do with the “exceptional” powers he 
demanded remained as obscure as it had been before. 
Would he take France out of Nato? Would he renew 
the treaty he signed with Moscow after World War II? 
Would he put an end to the movement toward eco- 
nomic unity in Western Europe? Would he somehow 
solve the problem of Algeria, where the Government's 
writ has ceased to run? And, most important of all, 
would he junk the creaking machinery of the Fourth 
Republic and replace it with authoritarian rule? 

And so the crisis endures. Before it is resolved, the 
nerve and sang-froid of the French people will prob- 
ably be put to new and even severer tests. In the 
harassed, divided National Assembly—itself a faithful 
mirror of the divided nation—there is yet no majority 
for summoning General de Gaulle and giving him carte 
blanche to save the country. The future of the Republic 
remains precarious. 

On May 18, as the events provoked by the Army’s 
seizure of power in Algeria raced to a climax, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris mounted the pulpit of historic 
Notre Dame and appealed for civic peace and national 
unity. In that prayer the entire free world has every 
reason to join. 


The “Missionary” Question 


ww SO MUCH evidence to hand that dangerous anti- 
U. S. tensions have been growing unnoticed in 
both Latin America and Canada, we now expect some- 
thing to be done about them. What were the fateful mis- 
takes that brought us to this unfortunate impasse of bad 
relations with our neighbors above and below us in this 
hemisphere? As we check our miscalculations and er- 
rors, let’s not forget the problem of U. S. “missionaries.” 

On a recent fact-finding visit to 99-per-cent Catholic 
Colombia, Rev. Eugene K. Culhane, our Managing 
Editor, discovered deep-seated resentments and mis- 
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understanding among Colombians over the U. S. evan- 
gelical Protestants who have been coming in force to 
that country to convert the people to Protestantism 
(Am. 3/8, p. 656). In the eyes of the Colombians, he 
found, these missioners—whose method is almost  in- 
variably to “convert” by vilifying and distorting the 
Catholic faith—are somehow in league with the U. S. 
Government. How does a visitor explain to the people 
of Latin America that this sort of U. S. evangelism is not 
being carried on with the positive approval and even 
at the instigation of our Government? 
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Protestant leaders here usually play down the fact 
that these U. S. evangelicals are so offensive to the 
Catholic people of Latin-American countries. Privately 
they admit that they themselves do not approve of the 
techniques used by these people, but publicly they de- 
fend them. 

Latin-American Protestants react differently. For in- 
stance, in a book just off the press (Concerns of a Con- 
tinent, edited by James W. Hoffman, Friendship Press, 
p. 94), G. Baez-Camargo, a Mexican Protestant leader, 
writes of evangelism in his land: 


There is seldom careful preparation, meticulous 
choice of the evangelists. ... In recent years a num- 
ber of free-lance “evangelists” from the United 
States, including “faith healers,” have been de- 
scending on Mexico, gleefully accepted and spon- 
sored by bona fide leaders here, whose sincerity far 
exceeds their discernment. 
If this is the reaction of a Latin-American Protestant, it 
should be clear how these evangelists affect the Cath- 
olics of those countries. 
U. S. Protestant agencies have of late been sending 
missionaries to work in certain Protestant parts of 


Canada. This month in Toronto, Rev. A. C. Forrest, 
editor of the United Church Observer, official organ of 
the United Church of Canada, condemned their tactics. 
He wrote: “We love our American brethren, but if they 
didn’t treat some of our over-churched little communi- 
ties like foreign fields in need of their men and money, 
we'd love them a great deal more.” Why, he asks, are 
these well-subsidized U. S. ministers sent to start new 
congregations where Canadian churches are already do- 
ing good work? The U. S. Protestant “divide-and-con- 
quer” technique has caused resentment among Canadian 
Protestants. 

Today the United States is sandwiched between re- 
sentful peoples to the north and to the south. Mr. Nixon’s 
unfortunate experiences in Latin America have focused 
attention on the,real or imagined grievances that fester 
there. On May 16 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee heard testimony that there is widespread dissatis- 
faction with U. S. policies among Canadians. When it 
gets around to mending fences in this hemisphere, the 
State Department, though rightly concerned over politi- 
cal and economic questions, ought not underestimate 
the problems created by indiscreet missionaries. 


Nasser, Moscow and Lebanon 


HILE Gamal Abdul Nasser held the center of the 

stage in Moscow, tiny Lebanon became the focal 
point of new turbulence in the Middle East. Though 
not directly connected, the 18-day visit to Soviet Russia 
by the President of the United Arab Republic and the 
revolt in Lebanon have a bearing on the political future 
of this strategic area of the world. 

President Nasser and his retinue returned to Cairo on 
May 16 confident that they had not fallen into a trap 
laid by the Kremlin. “We have returned from our visit 
to the Soviet Union,” stated Mustafa Amin, editor of 
Al Akhbar, Cairo’s leading daily, “to the ghoul who, 
some people warned, would devour us. But the ghoul 
did not devour us. We did not become Communists.” 

As proof that President Nasser was successfully walk- 
ing his neutralist tightrope, Cairo could point to conces- 
sions made by the Soviet Union. The Kremlin agreed to 
reductions of from 20 to 30 per cent on military items 
for which Egypt, back in 1955, had bartered her cotton 
crop for years to come. President Nasser also obtained 
a 15-per-cent reduction in the price of industrial equip- 
ment his Government had ordered under the terms of 
a huge Soviet credit to the United Arab Republic. The 
agreements demonstrated, according to Cairo spokes- 
men, that President Nasser had achieved the purpose 
of his visit to Moscow—to make clear to Mr. Khrushchev 
his intention of dealing in a true spirit of neutrality 
with whatever countries gave him the best terms. 

To the extent that President Nasser is still in a posi- 
tion to haggle with the wily Mr. Khrushchev, he is a 
free man. What worries the West is how long he can 
remain a free man. Was the leader of the United Arab 
Republic taken in by the off-the-cuff remarks of Nikita 
Khrushchev at a Moscow reception? The Soviet 
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Premier, with the ebullience characteristic of him on 
such occasions, promised the “selfless and fraternal” as- 
sistance of Moscow in the achievement of Arab unity 
under President Nasser. Will the Egyptian leader allow 
the Soviet octopus to entangle him? Few have done so 
and survived. 

Meanwhile, as President Nasser returned to Cairo, 
Lebanon entered its eighth day of anti-Government riot- 
ing. To present Lebanon’s problems as stemming solely 
from the machinations of Gamal Nasser is to ignore the 
indigenous source of the country’s troubles. This is not 
the first time that this tiny nation has seethed with po- 
litical discontent. Nor is the fear of absorption by Presi- 
dent Nasser’s neighboring Arab republic something en- 
tirely new. A nation of religious and ethnic cleavages, 
Lebanon has always had a faction which insisted on 
union with Syria. The only difference is that today the 
malcontents have found support in the henchmen of 
Nasser who, without doubt, are dangerously and busily 
fishing in the troubled Lebanese waters. 

At the moment the pro-Western Lebanese Govern- 
ment feels it can ride out the storm. It has a pledge of 
U. S. support and has already begun receiving small 
arms and anti-riot equipment. Tanks are reportedly on 
the way. The U. S. and British naval forces have shifted 
the scene of current Nato maneuvers from the western 
to the eastern Mediterranean close to the coast of 
Lebanon. Similar measures were the deciding factor 
last year when, under identical circumstances, the in- 
tegrity of Jordan was threatened. The hope is that they 
will again prove adequate. A victory for the Lebanese 
rebels would give a new boost to Nasserism and still 
further depreciate Western influence and _ prestige 
throughout the Middle East. 
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Africa’s Educational Frontier 


Arthur S. Adams 


HROUGH THE GENEROSITY of the Carnegie Corpora- 

tion in providing me with a travel grant, my wife 

and I had the exciting and fascinating experience 
last year of making a three-months trip through Central 
and South Africa. We traveled some 12,000 miles 
through French West Africa, Ghana, Nigeria, Belgian 
Congo, Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Before setting out on our trip, I resolved to do no 
more than register my impressions. In such a trip it 
would clearly be impossible to become at all expert 
even on a single phase of African life. Yet because my 
professional work has been in education for many years, 
it was only natural that educational developments 
should command my first attention. 

Let it be understood, however, that I did not seek to 
appraise, but simply to report. My object was “to look, 
to listen and to learn.” When people in Africa asked 
me what I came for—as many of them did—this was the 
answer I gave them. My reply was always received in- 
credulously, for apparently it is the experience of Afri- 
cans that Western visitors—and especially Americans— 
always come with a mission! 

When one considers the size of sub-Sahara Africa— 
larger than the whole North American continent—it is 
evident that in order to give any coherent description 
of a particular activity, one must limit oneself to a par- 
ticular region, where climate, the characteristics of the 
people and the stage of development of society have 
enough common factors to give some focus to the dis- 
cussion. Likewise, since sub-Sahara Africa is a land of 
amazing contrasts in all the activities of life, it is only 
common sense further to limit oneself to one particular 
aspect or activity. Consequently, what follows will re- 
late to the four countries of central West Africa—French 
West Africa, Nigeria, Ghana and the Belgian Congo— 
and will be concerned with developments in higher 
education in these countries. 

At the outset, let me say that I was surprised, pleas- 
antly surprised, at the amount and quality of higher 
education I observed. To many of us in America, Africa 
seems so remote and primitive a place that we are in- 
clined to think of it as “darkest Africa,” and let it go at 
that. But West Africa cannot and must not be dismissed 





Dr. Apams is president of the American Council on 
Education. He is internationally known as an authority 
in the field of education. 
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in any such cavalier fashion. It is a big country. There 
are numerous large cities with paved streets and with 
much modern architecture. (Indeed, I think we saw a 
good deal more modern architecture in our travels in 
Africa than we would have been likely to have seen in 
a trip of similar length in the United States.) As far as 
my special interest was concerned, the four countries I 
have mentioned, and West Africa in general, have a 
vitality of interest in and concern with education that 
is surely notable. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Let us start with Dakar, the capital of French West 
Africa, a city of some 300,000 located on the western- 
most tip of the continent. Here is the University of 
Dakar, which has a College of Medicine, a College of 
Law, a College of Technology and a College of Arts 
and Sciences. (In the European terminology, these di- 
visions of the university are called faculties, rather than 
colleges.) Three of the faculties are located on an at- 
tractive site on the outskirts of the city, while the 
fourth, the Faculty of Technology, occupies a building 
in the city proper. 

The buildings of the Faculty of Medicine have been 
completed only in the last year or so and give an indi- 
cation of the sort of facilities planned for the other 
three faculties. They are most attractive and well-de- 
signed, and the quality and abundance of their equip- 
ment would, I am sure, excite the envy of the dean of 
any American medical college. The Medical School was 
designed to accommodate 600 students, but less than 
100 are at present enrolled. 

I saw a number of research projects going forward, 
one in particular on the influence of high temperatures 
—characteristic of the interior of French West Africa— 
on blood composition and circulation. Young men and 
women, both African and European, are in attendance 
and carry on their studies together. It must be said, 
however, that the number of women students in the 
Faculty of Medicine is very small, perhaps not more 
than three or four. In the other faculties the proportion 
of women students is somewhat greater. 

An interesting fact about the University of Dakar was 
that virtually no one I met, except the rector, spoke 
English. Consequently, in all my discussions with fac- 
ulty members and students I was forced to use French, 
and in speaking of the technical features of the medical 
school and of medical instruction this was a decidedly 
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demanding mental exercise. As a further comment on 
the language situation in French West Africa, let me 
say that one hardly ever hears a word of English here. 
Indeed the U. S. Consul General at Dakar said that in 
the whole population of the city there were only 43 
Americans, including children. 

Until last fall, the University of Dakar was called the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes and was affiliated with one 
of the universities in metropolitan France. Since Oc- 
tober, 1957 the institution has been granted full univer- 
sity status by the Government. 

Conversation with a number of faculty members and 
students gave convincing evidence that education was 
highly prized by the Africans. The teachers were both 
Europeans and Africans and, in general, had their doc- 
tor’s degrees from French universities. The attention 
the students gave to their studies was certainly of a high 
order. They were serious, thoughtful and eager to take 
full advantage of the opportunity the university offered 
them. 

The structure of education in French West Africa 
was, as one would expect, modeled on that of France. 
There is a fairly general attendance at elementary 
school, in the cities at least. At the end of this period, 
there is strict selection by examination for entrance into 
the lycée; on completion of the course at the lycée, 
further strict selection takes place for entrance into the 
university. As a natural result, the students in the uni- 
versity, having passed through two severe selection 
processes, probably represent an extremely small frac- 
tion of those who began their elementary instruction 
together. : 

It is not surprising, then, that the enrolment at the 
University of Dakar was less than 600, even though it 
is the only institution of higher education in a country 
of 18 million people. As a further result, there is a con- 
spicuous lack of qualified people for what might be 
called the intermediate-level work required by the Gov- 
ernment and by the commercial and industrial activities 
that are beginning to develop. 


GHANA 


In Ghana, the next country we visited, somewhat the 
same situation obtains, but not to the same degree. 
Ghana is the world’s principal supplier of cocoa and, in 
addition, has substantial resources of gold and of 
aluminum ore, though the latter have not yet been de- 
veloped. Ghana’s population is between 5 and 6 million, 
and its area is approximately that of the State of 
Oregon. 

Elementary education in Ghana is compulsory, and 
it was reported to me that between 75 and 80 per cent 
of all of the children of elementary-school age are in 
school. Last year, I was told, some 32,000 who had 
completed elementary school took the examination for 
secondary school, but since there were only 2,000 places 
available for them, only about one in sixteen was able 
to go on. There is a siriilar situation in the secondary 
schools as regards competition for the higher school 
certificate; so that in the two institutions of higher 
education in Ghana—the University College at Accra 
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and the College of Technology at Kumasi—only about 
900 students are currently enrolled. 

As in Dakar, the facilities provided in these two in- 
stitutions, and especially at the University College at 
Accra, were attractive, commodious and exceedingly 
well-equipped. In some contrast with Dakar, however, 
we did not see any European students in these two in- 
stitutions, though I was told that there were one or two 
European graduate students at the University College 
at Accra. 

The members of the faculties at both institutions 
seemed well-qualified and unquestionably dedicated to 
providing an educational experience of high quality for 
the students. But again, as in French West Africa, there 
was a conspicuous lack of qualified people for the in- 
termediate jobs. 

NIGERIA 

The same lack of qualified people for intermediate 
jobs was observed in Nigeria as well. The situation here 
is further complicated by the fact that Nigeria is di- 
vided politically into three regions, the Eastern, the 
Western and the Northern. The last, which is by far 
the most populous of the three, is a Moslem country, 
where the people have not been as quick as in the other 
two regions to seek educational opportunities. 

In the Eastern and Western regions, Christian mis- 
sionaries have been diligent in bringing many of the 
people to the Christian faith and at the same time have 
provided numerous educational opportunities. Indeed 
it seemed to us that the foundations for present-day 
Nigerian education were clearly laid in the missionary 
schools of a generation or two ago. Only within relative- 
ly recent years has the Government interested itself in 
education; but once the Government undertook activi- 
ties in this field, it gave them impressive support. Insti- 
tutions of higher education in Nigeria are the Univer- 
sity College of Ibadan and the Nigerian College of 
Arts, Science and Technology, which is a three-campus 
institution with branches at Enugu, in the Eastern re- 
gion, at Ibadan, in the Western region and at Zaria, in 
the Northern region. 

As an indication of the Nigerian Government's finan- 
cial support of education, the latest report of the visit- 
ing committee at the University College at Ibadan con- 
tained this statement: 


In the four years since the last visitation, the re- 
current income of the college has risen from 
£370,129 (1952-3) to £768,975 (1955-56). There 
was a crisis in 1954, when it was discovered that 
the expenditure to which the college was com- 
mitted exceeded its expected income in both its 
capital and recurrent accounts. But the Federal 
Government came generously to the rescue of the 
college. It voted £1.08 million to cover deficits on 
unfinished capital projects and to finance a large 
number of new projects, and it voted grants for 
current expenditure, over and above the recurrent 
grants already promised, as follows: 1954-55, 
£100,000; 1955-56, £152,600; 1956-57, £200,600. 
These grants enabled the college to continue its 
building program and to expand its staff. 
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The Ibadan college has been located on its present 
campus only since November, 1954; and we were told 
by the assistant principal that during the survey of the 
site, only a matter of four or five years ago, he and his 
party were lost in the jungle for a considerable number 
of days. 

Last year the college enrolled 563 students. They im- 
pressed us as being earnest, capable and serious. The 
faculty of 150 was made up of well-qualified people, 
about one in five of them Africans. The relationships 
among the faculty members were excellent, and there 
was an air of vitality and scholarly concern about the 
whole institution. 

At present, University College, Ibadan, has Faculties 
of Arts, Sciences, Agriculture, and Veterinary Science 
and Medicine. This year the medical students will be 
able to do clinical work in the magnificent new 800- 
bed hospital which the Government has constructed 
just outside the city. The Nigerian College of Arts, 
Science and Technology also has a campus at Ibadan, 
and at both institutions construction work is in progress 
on numerous student dormitories, classrooms, labora- 
tories and other buildings. 


PROVIDING ENGINEERS 


An interesting feature of the relationship between the 
two institutions is that there has been a considerable 
amount of discussion about which institution should 
have a Faculty of Engineering. Such a faculty was not 
established at University College, Ibadan, at the outset, 
but it was provided for in the other institution. As a 
means of ‘“ective cooperation, action has now been 
taken to name the principal of Nigerian College as pro- 
fessor of engineering at University College. Under this 
arrangement, it would appear that engineering instruc- 
tion will be provided on a coordinated basis in both 
institutions. 

Zaria, 300 miles to the north of Ibadan, is the head- 
quarters of the Nigerian College of Arts, Sciences and 
Technology. Construction work was begun in January, 
1952 on a temporary student hospital and staff quarters. 
Currently under construction are 13 buildings to pro- 
vide both housing and academic facilities. Similarly, at 
Enugu, where work was begun in April, 1954, another 
large building program is in progress. 

At the three branches of Nigerian College there are 
now about 600 students, substantially the same number 
as are enrolled at the University College. When one 
considers that the population of Nigeria is somewhat 
over 34 million, it is clear that the numbers graduated 
by both institutions at the current level of enrolment 
are quite inadequate for the needs of the country. This 
is recognized by both educational and governmental 
authorities, and plans are being made to increase facili- 
ties and staff substantially in both institutions. 

In Nigeria, as in Ghana, the real problem will be to 
provide educational facilities in secondary schools, so 
that there may be an adequate flow of qualified stu- 
dents through the whole system. In both Ghana and 
Nigeria, degrees in higher education are granted 
through the passing of the external examinations of the 
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University of London, thus insuring the maintenance of 
high standards of student achievement. 

Nigeria is an extensive country. In thinking of educa- 
tion in this country, one must keep in mind that it was 
only a little more than fifty years ago that the first 
European appeared on the Nigerian plateau, and that 
there are substantial areas in the country in which the 
European influence as yet is only nominal. For instance, 
in the Emirate of Kano in Northern Nigeria, we were 
told that there was only one Government-supported 
secondary school for boys; and this in a section of the 
country of which the population was about 3 million. 

We visited this school in Kano, in which about 100 
boys were enrolled. We thought both the facilities and 
quality of the students and faculty to be excellent. It is 
difficult, however, to encourage the students to go on to 
complete the sixth form, which is requisite for entry 
into higher education. I talked with some of the boys, 
and unfortunately did not find one who felt it desirable 
to continue beyond the fourth form. I would certainly 
think them capable of doing it, for they seemed very 
bright and alert. The principal assured me that he was 
going to use all the persuasion he could to encourage 
them to stay in school. 

The educational system of Nigeria is essentially 
British both in structure and in practice. Indeed, in 
comparison with educational trends in the United King- 
dom today, where consideration is being given to the 
establishment of comprehensive high schools, Nigerian 
education retains the strictness and high selectivity of 
the earlier British practice. Since higher education in 
Nigeria is so recent a development, it is understandable 
that those responsible seek first to be assured of the 
validity of what they do rather than undertake educa- 
tional experiments to broaden opportunity. In view of 
the needs of the country, however, it seems obvious that 
before long it will be necessary to introduce some 
flexibility into the system. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


To the south of Nigeria lies the Belgian Congo, a 
country rich in natural resources both in agriculture and 
in minerals. The economic development of the country 
is substantial, and in Léopoldville one finds numerous 
ten- and twelve-story structures, broad, tree-shaded 
avenues and impressive public buildings. In contrast 
with the three countries mentioned above, one does not 
hear so much here about political independence. In- 
deed, last year, Africans concerned with the possibility 
of political independence prepared a manifesto for the 
Government expressing its authors’ hope that the Gov- 
ernment would work toward such independence, to be 
achieved in 30 years. The manifesto also emphasized 
the Africans’ desire to find a way by which all the 
people in the Congo, both European and African, could 
work together for the independence of the country. 

The Government's reply to the African manifesto was 
in a like temperate vein, and stressed the importance 
of developing a Congolese nation made up of both 
Europeans and Africans. So far as I could observe, the 
relationships between the races in this country were 
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harmonious and constructive. The Belgian authorities 
have been much concerned with giving Africans broad 
economic opportunity, and in many places we saw 
Africans carrying on responsible work on their own 
initiative. 

As one would suspect, French is the customary lan- 
guage and, as in i*rench West Africa, very little English 
is heard. In the secondary schools, students study both 
Flemish end French, and it is to be supposed that, as 
in Belgium, Flemish is used equally with French in 
official communications. 

The organization of the schools is the same as that of 
Belgium, with elementary instruction fairly broadly 
offered, and secondary instruction offered in a limited 
number of schools, some of which are called the 
Athénées Royales. Higher education in the Congo is 
offered at the Lovanium University, Léopoldville, and 
at the University of Elisabethville in the rich mining 
region of the Eastern Congo. 


LOVANIUM UNIVERSITY 


As the name indicates, Lovanium University owes 
its origin to the interest of professors of the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Louvain in Belgium. As 
far back as 1925, these pioneers established a school 
for medical technicians in order that Africans might 
learn the elements of sanitation and hygiene. Not until 
1950, however, was the decision taken to establish the 
university itself. A magnificent site was provided on 
a high plateau in the outskirts of Léopoldville, from 
which there is a spectacular view of the so-called “pool” 
of the Congo River and the city of Brazzaville, the 
capital of French Equatorial Africa, just across the river. 

Construction of modern buildings was begun imme- 
diately and has resulted in the provision of housing 
accomodations for students and faculties, academic 
buildings (notably the Hall of Science) and a 360-bed 
hospital equipped with the most modern facilities. A 
notable feature of this construction is that it is all being 
done in accordance with a master plan which provides 
for the most efficient utilization of the entire site. At 
present the student enrolment is about 175, Africans 
and Europeans, men and women. 

The authorities of the university have been particu- 
larly concerned to provide housing for married students. 
They feel that if the country is to develop as is desired, 
it is not enough to give education to the married men 
while their wives remain with their tribal groups. Mar- 
ried students are therefore housed in comfortable cot- 
tages—quite the best I have seen anywhere, even in the 
United States—and informal opportunities are offered 
to the wives to participate in the life of the university. 

Another example of the thoughtful administration of 
the university is that it has taken realistic account of 
the unevenness in secondary-school preparation, and 
has provided a pre-university year or two for those 
who seem to be capable of higher education but are 
inadequately prepared to undertake such studies. 

The curriculum is what one would expect to find in 
Belgium itself, and academic standards are insured 
through the close relationships maintained with the 


University of Louvain. This relationship is formalized 
through an administrative council, the majority of whose 
members are members of the faculty at the University 
of Louvain, and who visit Lovanium at regular intervals. 
Such a visit was in progress at the time I was there, 
and I was struck by the deep concern and informec 
interest the visitors exhibited. 

It is to be noted particularly that though Lovanium 
owes its origin to the Catholic University of Louvain, 
it is open to all qualified students without distinction 
of race, way of life or religion. While the site of the 
university was acquired in 1950, the first academic 
year began in the fall of 1954, and the institution took 
official rank as a university by a royal decree of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1956. When one sees all that has been achieved 
in these few years in construction, the securing of 
faculty members and selection of students, one cannot 
doubt that the university will continue to flourish and 
grow. 

In order to provide higher educational opportunity 
for the residents of the Eastern Congo, the official 
University of Elisabethville was established two years 
ago. The word “official” here indicates that the institu- 
tion is entirely Government-supported and has no 
church relationship. We visited this university just at 
the close of the first year of operation. While a com- 
prehensive building program has been designed for 
the institution, construction has not yet begun, and 
academic activities are carried on—American fashion— 
in temporary quonset huts and in the classrooms of 
the secondary schools. A former officers’ club has been 
converted into a student hostel, and the administration 
is housed in a converted residence. 


PROMISE OF GROWTH 


In the first year of operation, 101 students were 
enrolled, of whom 93 were Europeans. The institution 
had 25 faculty members in two Faculties: that of 
Philosophy and Letters and that of Sciences and Ap- 
plied Sciences. Here, too, a pre-university course was 
provided, to take account of possible gaps in the 
secondary-school preparation of entering students. I 
made special inquiry about cooperation between the 
two universities and was informed that they were work- 
ing together effectively, and that full advantage was 
being taken at Elisabethville of the lessons learned at 
Lovanium in its beginning years. 

From my observations of education in these four 
countries—French West Africa, Ghana, Nigeria, Belgian 
Congo—I conclude without reservation that education 
at all levels is on the march in Western Africa. In most 
instances the Africans themselves are avid for educa- 
tion and recognize its value to them and to their country. 
This is well illustrated by an incident which occurred 
on the plain of Nigeria. I was reading an educational 
monograph which I had in my briefcase. As I finished 
it and put it down, a Nigerian came up to me and 
asked: “If you have finished with that, may I have it?” 
I replied: “Indeed you may, but you won't find it too 
interesting.” “Oh,” he said, “that doesn’t matter; it’s 
something to read!” 
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The Ethics of Profit Sharing 


Benjamin L. Masse 


N RESPONSE to certain remarks of the writer on the 
I moral aspects of profit sharing (“War or Peace in 
Detroit,” Am. 3/1, pp. 626-629), a number of read- 
ers have written in to express a dissent. A few con- 
tended that I had aided and abetted a sinister plan to 
subvert the American system of private enterprise. Most 
of the correspondents, however, suggested that my ap- 
proach had been too conservative. They argued that 
in the light of Catholic social teaching there was much 
more to be said in defense of a union demand for profit 
sharing than I had given the reader reason to believe. 
Obviously, a more extended treatment of this question 
is indicated. 

In the article which stirred up this discussion, I 
stated that, so far as remuneration went, an employer 
who paid his workers a fair wage had fully discharged 
his obligation in justice to them. I wrote that such 
workers “cannot demand a share in profits as a strict 
right,” or, as a consequence, resort to economic force 
to support a demand for profit sharing. In taking this 
stand I leaned heavily on the late Pope Pius XI, who 
upheld the justice of the wage contract against those 
who insisted that it must be replaced by a partnership 
contract. Though the Pope did commend profit sharing, 
as well as labor’s sharing in management and owner- 
ship, he presented these modifications of the wage con- 
tract only as something “advisable.” I therefore con- 
cluded that, although workers could submit a profit- 
sharing proposal to their employer, the employer was 
under no moral obligation to grant it, or even to con- 
sider it. 

I gladly concede that this highly condensed state- 
ment of the case gives not only an inadequate but also 
a misleading impression of Catholic writing on the 
morality of profit sharing. It is, indeed, an easy task to 
cite writers who contradict it. Here are a few of them. 


IN COMMUTATIVE JUSTICE 


In the final revised edition of his well-known Dis- 
tributive Justice, the late Msgr. John A. Ryan raises the 
question whether workers who are receiving just wages 
have any claim upon profits (p. 294 sq.). By profits in 
this context, Monsignor Ryan seems to mean the residue 
remaining after the payment of all costs of production, 
including dividends. He says that where the employer 





Fr. MAssE, S.J., associate editor of AMERICA, writes par- 
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carries on his business in competitive conditions, work- 
ers who are already receiving just wages—what he calls 
the “equitable minimum”—have no strict right to any 
additional compensation out of the rare “surplus profits” 
which may develop. However, in companies that are 
monopolies or quasi-monopolies, all who work for the 
business have a right to share in its “surplus profits.” In 
such companies, he writes, “the surplus profits should 
all be distributed among those who perform any func- 
tion in the industry, from the president of the company 
down to the office boy.” 

The distribution of such profits, he adds, “should be 
in proportion to their respective salaries and wages”—a 
standard which reflects, presumably, the contribution 
of each employe to the success of the enterprise. Mon- 
signor Ryan could find “no conclusive reason” for for- 
bidding workers to use their economic power to gain a 
share in surplus profits. 

Does not this division of the corporate income do 
violence to the rights of stockholders? No, answers the 
monsignor. So far as their contribution to the success 
of the enterprise goes, he could see no difference be- 
tween bondholders and stockholders. Aside from pro- 
viding capital, neither contributes in any way to the 
productive process. “Why,” he asks, “should the non- 
working stockholders receive any part of the surplus to 
the production of which they have contributed neither 
time nor thought nor labor?” Therefore, he concludes: 


If matters are so arranged that they are certain 
to receive the prevailing rate of interest each year, 
and if a sufficient reserve is set aside to protect 
them against losses, they are receiving all that 
seems to be fair and all that is necessary to induce 
men to invest their money in a concern of this 
sort (p. 337). 
In the first edition of Distributive Justice, Monsignor 
Ryan had been somewhat more generous to stock- 
holders. In commutative justice, which governs the 
claims of workers and owners on corporative income 
based on their contributions to the common enterprise, 
he allowed stockholders a dividend of one per cent 
above the prevailing rate of interest. In social justice, 
which governs the distribution of corporate income in 
the interest of the general welfare, he conceded them 
an additional four per cent return from the surplus 
profits. 

Prof. J. Messner of the University of Vienna is an- 
other distinguished writer who holds that workers have 
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a right in commutative justice to a share in profits, but 
he argues the case differently. In a capitalistic economy, 
he explains in Social Ethics, the employer is supposed 
to assume the risks of fluctuations due to market cir- 
cumstances. In practice, however, the employer tries so 
far as possible to shift this risk to his employes by cut- 
ting their wages and laying them off. “The worker,” he 
concludes, “is therefore in the right when he endeavors 
to gain a share in surplus profits” (p. 765). Professor 
Messner observes, however, that when the profit posi- 
tion of the firm is favorable, workers as a rule strive to 
compensate for past losses by demands for higher future 
wages. 


IN SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Like Monsignor Ryan, the Rev. Raymond J. Miller, 
C.Ss.R., in his commentary on Quadragesimo Anno, 
Forty Years After: Pius XI and the Social Order, dis- 
tinguishes between small businesses, employing “less 
than 100 workers,” and “the hundred-million and _bil- 
lion-dollar giants, which do the greatér part of the 
business of the nation.” The small employer, he holds, 
is entitled to whatever profit he can make. The stock- 
holder in the big corporation, on the other hand, since 
he renders no service beyond providing capital, is en- 
titled in commutative justice only to a fair return on his 
investment. Who, then, asks Father Miller, owns the 
undistributed profits—“that portion of the income of a 
business which remains after all the creditors and all 
the stockholders of the business have been paid off”? 

At this point Father Miller parts company with Mon- 
signor Ryan. The stockholders own these “surplus 
profits,” he says, morally as well as legally. They are not 
free, however, to use them as suits their fancy, since 
they have the obligation “of allocating or distributing 
them in the way that will best serve the common good.” 
That workers who have been paid just wages have no 
claim in commutative justice to surplus profits is clear, 
Father Miller believes, from Pius XI’s defense of the 
justice of the wage contract. “It is of the essence of the 
wage contract,” he argues, “that the workers give up 
any rights they might have to the profits in return for 
a fixed wage.” 

Granted this analysis of the problem, the only basis 
for a union demand for profit sharing lies in social jus- 
tice. Father Miller holds that such a demand can be 
justified because “the common good will be served if 
both the capitalists and the workers get a share of the 
profits.” To charges that union demands for profit shar- 
ing are an invasion of management rights, Father Miller 
replies that the same Pope who taught that the cap- 
italist owns the profits and should have the “leading 
voice” in distributing them for the common good 
taught also that it would be advisable to give workers 
a share not only in profits but in management as well. 

In a doctoral dissertation submitted to the Faculty 
of the School of Sacred Theology at Catholic Univer- 
sity, Distribution of Profits in the Modern Corporation, 
the Rev. George F. Bardes likewise holds that stock- 
holders in the big corporation have a claim in commuta- 
tive justice “to no more than an interest rate somewhat 
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higher than the pure and simple creditor.” The profits 
remaining after the payment of fair dividends should 
be retained in the business or distributed as the needs 
of the enterprise and the general welfare of society 
suggest. Where surplus profits are foreseen, writes 
Father Bardes, who is a priest of the Archdiocese of 
New York, they “are aptly presented for discussion at 
a bargaining table.” And he adds: “The worker is free 
to bargain at this time for a change from a pure wage- 
earning status to one of modified partnership whereby 
he may become a sharer in profits, ownership and man- 
agement.” Father Bardes holds that such a demand for 
a form of modified partnership “may be the subject of 
a strike.” 

From this sampling of the literature on the subject, 
it will be clear that there is a case for profit sharing 
on the grounds of both commutative and social justice. 
How strong is that case? 


CONCLUSION 


With all respect for the memory of John A. Ryan, 
whose friendship I cherished, I do not see how workers 
have any claim in commutative justice to “surplus 
profits.” If we assume that all contractual obligations 
have been met and that the customers have not been 
overcharged, then these profits belong to the owners 
of the corporation, and they belong to them morally as 
well as legally. As Father Miller rightly says, by con- 
tracting for a fixed wage, the workers forgo any further 
claim on the corporation’s income. Even if one grants 
that the status of the stockholder in big corporations is 
coming more and more to resemble the status of bond- 
holders, and that they are amply compensated for the 
risks involved in this type of ownership by a somewhat 
higher return on their investment than bondholders re- 
ceive, workers would still not acquire on that score any 
title in commutative justice to surplus profits. 

As for Professor Messner, his argument is based on 
the assumption that the workers have not in the past 
received a just wage. In this case, he says, they may 
rightly claim a share in future surplus profits. But such 
a claim resembles more a demand for compensation due 
and not paid than a demand for a share of profits in the 
strict sense. 

With those who seek to find in social justice a basis 
for worker participation in profits, I am more in sympa- 
thy. I have no difficulty in accepting the proposition 
that the stockholders of a corporation fortunate enough 
to have excess profits—in practice, the board of directors 
—have an obligation to use these earnings to promote 
the general welfare. I am also persuaded that in many 
cases this could most effectively be accomplished by 
sharing the profits with the workers, as is being done 
now by an impressive and growing number of U. S. 
companies. My problem here arises in conceding to 
workers the right to force stockholders, by the threat 
and use of economic force, not only to discharge their 
obligation in social justice, but to determine as well 
how they are to do it. This right, it seems to me, resides 
in the community, whose well-being is the object of 
social justice, and can in practice be legitimately exer- 
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cised only by the supreme authority in the community, 
namely, the state. 

With Father Miller I agree that a union may raise the 
question of excess profits at the bargaining table and 
try as best it can to convince the company that the 
common good would be fostered by sharing them with 
the employes. But I cannot see that it has a moral 
right—a right based on the natural law—to insist that 
the owners live up to their obligation of using surplus 
profits to promote the general welfare, or that they dis- 
charge it by sharing profits rather than in some other 
way. I must conclude, therefore, that workers would 
violate the rights of private property were they to em- 
ploy economic force to oblige their employer to prac- 
tice profit sharing. I am not sure that Father Miller 
would dissent from this conclusion. 

What chiefly influences me to take this stand is the 
parallel between worker demands for profit sharing and 
worker demands for sharing in management. When a 
decade ago some Catholics argued that workers had 
a natural right to share in management, the Holy See 
felt obliged to issue a warning. While reiterating the 
teaching of Pius XI that some modification of the wage 
contract through profit sharing and sharing in manage- 
ment and ownership was advisable and to be com- 
mended, the present Holy Father warned against any 
exaggeration that would infringe on the rights of own- 
ers. In an address to the Ninth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Catholic Employer Associations on May 
7, 1949, the Pope rejected the opinion that all the em- 
ployes of a business enterprise have a right to share in 
its ownership or profits on the ground that the enter- 
prise is a society wherein relationships are governed 
by the norms of distributive justice. However much he 
favored liberalizing employer-employe relationships, he 
insisted that “the owner of the means of production, 
whoever he be—individual owner, workers’ association 
or corporation—must always . . . retain control of his 
economic decisions.” 


ADVISABLE, NOT MANDATORY 


A little more than a year later, on June 3, 1950, in a 
talk prepared for an audience of Catholic social scien- 
tists, the Holy Father returned to the question of co- 
management. Discussing the threat to personal responsi- 
bility in business inherent in some postwar proposals 
for reform, the Pope wrote: 

A similar danger is likewise present when it is 
claimed that the wage-earners in a given industry 
have the right to economic Sa eRe ion 

As a matter of fact, neither the nature of the 
labor contract nor the nature of the business enter- 
prise in themselves admit necessarily of a right of 
this sort. 

The Pope is obviously talking here of a natural right, 
and he is talking in the context of Pius XI’s treatment 
of the alleged moral inadequacy of the wage contract. 
Like his predecessor, he hails the “usefulness” of what 
has been achieved by giving workers some share in 
ownership, or profits, or management; but if he isn’t 
making it clear at the same time that workers have no 
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strict right to these features of partnership, I am at a 
loss to say what he is talking about. In other words, | 
agree with what Canon Brys, chaplain of the Belgian 
Christian Labor Movement, wrote about the Holy 
Father's June 3, 1950 address in the September, 1950 
issue of the information bulletin of the International 
Christian Social Union: 

The Holy Father has no intention of disapprov- 
ing or discouraging what is being done to make the 
worker participate in the property, management or 
profits of the enterprise. But he does not want us 
to go beyond a certain limit, nor will he admit 
as rights certain claims that have nothing to do 
with the sphere of natural right. 

With due regard, then, for the opinions of others, and 
not without some diffidence, I incline to the belief 1) 
that those who in the name of the owners control our 
big corporations have a duty to use surplus profits to 
promote the common good; 2) that one highly desirable 
way of doing this is to share the profits with all the 
corporation’s employes; 3) that workers receiving a 
just wage have no strict right to share in profits, either 
in commutative or social justice; and 4) that while 
workers may raise the question of profit sharing at the 
bargaining table, they cannot demand profit sharing in 
the sense that they may strike to bring the employer 
around to their way of thinking. 

The last proposition assumes, obviously, that the 
objective sought through strike action must, if it is to 
be a just cause, have a foundation of some kind in jus- 
tice. It must be based on something more, that is, than 
convenience, propriety, desirability or equity. 

That this is a large assumption I willingly grant. 
Even those, however, who refuse to restrict the right to 
strike in this way would probably concede that where 
justice is not involved, “the accompanying circum- 
stances more readily tend to make the strike illegiti- 
mate.” 

A similar warning seems appropriate to ‘strikes for 
objectives due in social justice. As one highly regarded 
moralist informed this writer: “It may well be that one 
could seldom verify the condition of proportionate 
reason if the sole object of the strike were to obtain a 
share in profits.” (So far as the negotiations in the auto 
industry go, the issue, fortunately, is not likely to arise 
in these difficult terms. In the improbable event that a 
strike should follow a breakdown in bargaining, its sole 
object will almost certainly not be profit sharing. ) 

Finally, it should be noted that workers may acquire 
a legal right to demand profit sharing. This could hap- 
pen if the Government 
broadened the matter of 
collective bargaining, 
which is now restricted 
to wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment, 
to include profit sharing. 
In that event workers 
would also have a moral 
right to demand and 
strike for profit sharing. 
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Spring Pickings for Children 
Ethna Sheehan 


T° THOSE WHO TRY to keep up with children’s 


books, it is amusing to hear about the increasing 

maturity of the child, the failure of children’s 
literature to keep abreast of this growth, and the mod- 
ern child’s tendency to read nothing but informational 
material, or science fiction, or comics, as the point may 
be. The truth is that the child of today reads above 
his age-level or below it, he reads foolishly and he reads 
wisely; he reads fact, fiction and imaginative stuff. He 
is, in short, a flesh-and-blood creature, and the only 
thing that is amazing is that his wide range of interest 
is so carefully considered by authors and editors, and 
by the parents, librarians and teachers who help him 
select his books. 


FOR SMALL FRY 


And it is not only the actual reader whose tastes 
are catered to. Never before have there been so many 
books that mirror the reaction of the very youngest to 
the wonder of everyday life. In Umbrella (Viking. 
$2.50), Taro Yashima captures the impatience of tiny 
Momo who has received a wet-weather outfit for her 
third birthday. Day after day the New York City sun 
shines, and then, oh joy, the rain comes down and Momo 
starts off for nursery school holding her umbrella care- 
fully upright and watching her rubber-boot-protected 
steps like a grown-up lady. The author-illustrator’s de- 
lightful, deep-toned pictures of his own small daughter 
complete the charm of this true-to-childhood story for 
ages 3-6. 

Young Andy wasn’t gifted with Momo’s poise. He 
hung his head shamefacedly when visitors came to the 
house, and he was absolutely tongue-tied except when 
he was alone with his dog Gertrude. The day he was 
lost, neither the policeman nor the nurse at the hospital 
could get a word out of him until Gertrude’s security 
was threatened. Then and only then did he blurt out 
his name and address. Andy Wouldn’t Talk (Morrow. 
$2.50), by Jane Thayer, has lively illustrations by Meg 
Wohlberg. For ages 4-6. 

Crictor, by Tomi Ungerer (Harper. $2.50), is, of all 
things, a boa constrictor which Madame Bodot’s son 
has sent her from Africa. Crictor proves a useful and 
intelligent addition to the little French community. 





Miss SHEEHAN, coordinator of Children’s Services at the 
Queensborough Public Library, New York, rounds up 
children’s books for us once again. 
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Not only does he help the boys and girls play their 
games but he attends class and learns to form letters 
and figures with his pliable body. He has a real moment 
of glory when he saves Madame Bodot from a burglar. 
I predict a long life for Crictor in the affections of chil- 
dren 4-7. 

Once there was a farmer who loaded an enormous 
cheese on a wheelbarrow and trundled it along the road 
to the palace, for he was certain that he had produced 
a cheese worthy to be eaten by the king. He met several 
persons on his way and gave each a taste. It began 
to look as though the king would never get a chance 
even to smell it. The Big Cheese, by Miriam Schlein, 
illustrated by Joseph Low (Scott. $2.95), ends with a 
satisfactory surprise for ages 8-10. 

Basil is a London mouse who admires Sherlock 
Holmes so sincerely that he moves into the basement 
of 221B Baker Street to absorb his hero’s wisdom. The 
mouse detective’s reputation grows, so that it is only 
natural that the distracted parents of Angela and 
Agatha Proudfoot, two kidnaped mice, turn to Basil. He 
and his friend Doctor Dawson interpret the clues in the 
true Holmes-Watson manner and trace the kidnapers to 
a North of England hideout. Basil of Baker Street, by 
Eve Titus (Whittlesey. $2.75), is an amazingly well- 
sustained bit of spoofery for ages 7-10, and the action 
is grand. Paul Galdone is at his best in the period-illus- 
trations. 

In his remote mountain ranch-home in Alberta, 
Juddie faced a problem unusual for a boy of today. 
He was unable to go to school and his illiterate parents 
could not teach him to read and write, much as they 
sympathized with his yearnings. It was frustrating not 
to be able to understand the rules printed on the 
Christmas game, and it was worse still not to be able 
to read the story book a grateful little girl had given 
him. Just the same, the boy’s life was happy and event- 
ful, particularly after the arrival of his little sister. The 
denouement of Juddie, by Florence W. Rowland (Ox- 
ford. $3), is handled in a practical and believable man- 
ner. For ages 8-10. 

“Anything could happen here,” remarked Eliza the 
evening the children arrived to spend the summer at 
an old house on the New England coast. Sure enough, 
the next day the four cousins encountered the Natter- 
jack, an ancient toad with a Cockney accent. The Nat- 
terjack demonstrated the relationship between time and 
thyme, and thus the children were able to take marvel- 
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ous and entertaining excursions into the past. In The 
Time Garden (Harcourt, Brace. $3) Edward Eager has 
given us delightful characterizations, clever and 
sprightly dialog, and has put fresh seasoning into a 
familiar plot for boys and girls 9-12. 

Fantasy in a different key appears in Tales Merry 
and Wise, by Rose L. Mincieli (Holt. $3). Here are 
old, old stories from Italy, stories which have never 
appeared in print heretofore, but which have kinship 
with the folklore of the world. The atmosphere of village 
life, the flavor of peasant foods, the jollity of holidays, 
the tenderness of love for the Bambino, His Mother 
and the saints are all part of the warp and woof of this 
pungent book, illustrated by Kurt Werth’s vigorous and 
humorous drawings. For ages 8-11. 


FOR CUB-SCOUT AGE 


Folks have been heard to suggest that the O in Wil- 
liam O. Steele’s name stands for “Outstanding.” What- 
ever it may mean, its owner can be depended upon to 
write a first-rate story. His latest, The Perilous Road 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.95), is set in Civil War times. 
Chris Brabson burns with a fearful hatred of the North- 
erners. There is some justification for his feelings, for 
the Yankees have commandeered the farm produce he 
and his father harvested with their own sweat. To make 
matters worse, the older Brabson son has joined the 
Federal Army, even though the Tennessee mountain 
neighbors are Confederate almost to a man. Chris is 
impelled to prove his Southern sympathies by passing 
the word about a Northern convoy, only to discover 
that he may have betrayed his brother. Behind the 
rapid action of this story for ages 10-13 the reader will 
discern the faith, tolerance and love that motivate the 
lives of Chris’ hard-working parents—and that eventual- 
ly help purge the bitterness from the boy’s soul. 

Raymond Trevitho’s adventure began the night he 
dived into an English harbor to recover a huge cross. 
It was not long until he had started on a mission which 
led him first to his mother’s Spanish island of Mirador. 
Accompanied by his indomitable grandmother and his 
pert cousin Dolores, he crossed the Atlantic on a vessel 
with a peculiar captain and a hard-bitten crew. There 
was action aplenty on the ocean, but this was nothing 
to the tremendous events which followed in the New 
World, where the voyagers endeavored to restore the 
terrible “El Serpiente” to his better self and to restore 
the cross to its ancient home. The period of The Great 
Cross, by Rev. Thomas Holland (Sheed & Ward. $3.25) 
is about 1750. For boys and girls 9-12. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


Joe from New York and Tod from Georgia become 
acquainted when their fathers jointly inherit an 
Arkansas property—a legacy with the not unusual legend 
of hidden Civil War treasure clinging to its ruins. The 
boys persuade their folks to allow them to spend the 
summer at Crystal Valley, and they arrive just in time 
for the scares, mysterious strangers, accidents, near- 
accidents and other phenomena that accompany the 
final scenes in the uncovering of Treasure in the Valley, 
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by Lois Snelling (Funk & Wagnalls. $2.95). For boys 
and girls 11-14. 

Julie de Rochere adjusted easily to life in the émigré 
colony in Pennsylvania after her terrifying experiences 
escaping from revolutionary France, and yet all the time 
her heart was torn with anxiety for her brave mother 
who had remained behind to help Marie Antoinette. 
Julie’s thoughts were often on the treasure that had 
been entrusted to her, and the time came when she 
used the jewels in a way that would have pleased the 
Queen, but this was after that first terrible winter and 
after Julie had outwitted the spies who threatened Presi- 
dent Washington. Julie, by Carol Mills, illustrated by 
Reisie Lonette (Lothrop. $3.50), is a study in contrasts, 
not only between life in a French chateau and an Ameri- 
can cabin, but between two girls, the lively and lovable 
heroine and her restless and unhappy cousin Thérése. 
Trust in God and faith in America make a firm back- 
ground for this moving story for girls 11-14. 

Now more than ever before, satellites and space travel 
are in the forefront of everyone’s minds. Chris was an 
English youth who was small enough to fit into a rocket 
which had not been intended to hold a human being 
and bright enough to photograph the bulges on the 
moon which were bothering statesmen and scientists. 
The mission was secret; sabotage was the only thing 
to be feared. The wealth of practical scientific detail in 
Blast-Off at 0300, by Hugh Walters (Criterion. $3.50), 
the character of the hero, and the expressed reliance 
on spiritual guidance make this a worth-while yarn for 
ages 11-14. 

There are spiritual undertones too in The Year When 
Stardust Feil (Winston. $2), by Raymond F. Jones. 
When emanations from some invisible comet began to 
fuse the movable parts of engines, the entire world 
knew it faced disaster. Ken Maddox and his high-school 
science club helped in the desperate search for a solu- 
tion to the problem. The people of Mayfield, Ken’s home 
town, found out—like the rest of the world—that hu- 
manity had to begin a new life based on faith and toler- 
ance. For ages 11-16. 

Tom Donnelly was in the Navy, stationed at the South 
Pole, when he decided to become a Maryknoll priest. 
The Making of a Priest, by Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 
(Newman. $3.95), describes in text and superb photo- 
graphs his training for the priesthood from his first year 
to his ordination and assignment to the African missions. 
The discussion of vocations to the priesthood in general 
makes this more than a book about Maryknoll. For 
ages 9 to adult. 

Alfred E. Smith is fast becoming a legendary char- 
acter. It is about time we had a book for young people 
about his inspiring life. Sidewalk Statesman, by William 
G. Schofield, illustrated by Douglas Gorsline (Kenedy. 
$2.50), takes him from his days of youthful poverty 
and hard work on New York’s lower East Side, through 
his battles for success in politics, to that climactic time 
when his record of honor and straightforwardness failed 
to protect him from defeat at the hands of those who 
could not believe in the purity and disinterestedness 
of his Catholic faith. For boys and girls 10-16. 
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AN AMERICAN REPORTS ON THE CARACAS INCIDENT 


Mr. Savage gives us a first-hand, on-the-spot picture of the im- 
mediate reactions sf responsible Venezuelans to the attack on Vice 
President Nixon and Mrs. Nixon in Caracas on May 13. He is a man- 
agement consultant on assignment with an American oil company. 


Maracaiso, May 14—I spent last night 
in one of the oil camps on the shores 
of Lake Maracaibo. We left the office 
yesterday—an American production su- 
pervisor, three young Venezuelan em- 
ployes and myself—enjoying spontan- 
eously much the same relationship that 
might exist between any work team in 
the United States. This morning the 
atmosphere was charged, tense. The 
word “amigo” was used more frequently 
than normal, as though it were necessary 
to underscore what had previously been 
taken for granted. What had intervened 
was news of the now-famous attack on 
Vice President Nixon in Caracas. 


Attitude of Venezuelans 


My young Venezuelan friends were 
not unlike many of those in the mob 
that insulted the official person of a 
Vice President and tore the American 
flag to shreds. They, too, harbored their 
share of resentment against a United 
States weakening in its devotion to re- 
ciprocal trade. It’s not nice to think that 
your principal exports can be cut back 
at the will of a foreign power, and that 
in such circumstances you are powerless 
and completely dependent. You think of 
this cutback, probably, as favoring the 
nation of riches and fine homes depicted 
by Hollywood, at the expense of your 
own nation, where poverty and miser- 
able shacks surround you on all sides. 

Like the rest of us, my young Vene- 
zuelan friends also enjoy seeing the 
champ take it on the chin once in a 
while. It is only natural that an un- 
proved, struggling nation should harbor 
some resentment, on that score alone, 
toward the colossus to the North. But 
in yesterday's events these resentments 
got completely out of control. This my 
friends had not bargained for. 

If one were to analyze the strained 
relationships of the morning, he would 
find a touch of anger on the part of the 
North Americans here and a touch of 
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shame on the part of the Latins. But 
over and above these sentiments was a 
profound sense of sorrow on both sides 
that things had come to this pass. 

From the oil camp late that morning 
I drove the forty miles to Maracaibo for 
a committee luncheon. I was the only 
North American present at the meeting. 
Discussion turned immediately to the 
Nixon affair. “Charlie,” said the leader 
of the group, a top local businessman 
and civic leader, “I want to apologize 
to you personally. That’s the way I feel 
about it. I think you know without my 
saying so that yesterday's mob spoke 
neither for me nor for the Venezuelan 
community.” My answer came easily 
because I had been turning the ideas 
ever in my mind on the trip to town. 
“Every family has its tragedies. We had 
Little Rock. You have had the business 
of yesterday. Little Rock mobilized the 
nation against segregation. Perhaps the 
Nixon affair will serve a constructive 
function for you.” 


Venezuela’s Dilemma 


Had the Vice President come directly 
to Venezuela before the stoning at 
Lima, yesterday’s events would never 
have taken place. Lima was the spark 
that ignited the tinder previously pre- 
pared. Circumstances have not per- 
mitted Provisional President Wolfgang 
Larrazabal to take firm control of the 
situation. He feels that he must eschew 
any show of force that would invite 
comparison with the previous regime. 
It would seem that he is counting on 
the emergence of a public opinion de- 
manding that he assert his authority. 
Perhaps the Nixon incident will give 
him this public support. 

Meanwhile, the law-enforcement au- 
thorities take a very mild position, with 
each officer fearful lest he be linked with 
the strong-arm measures of his prede- 
cessors. Traffic and licensing regulations 
go unenforced. Delinquency is on the 


upsurge. Each week some 300 auto- 
mobiles are stolen in Caracas alone. In 
the public schools and_ universities, 
teachers actually fear student reprisals. 
Any show of discipline is met with de- 
fiance—a strike, a petition, and usually, 
to maintain order, the teacher’s dismis- 
sal. A goodly number of the teachers 
are trying to find employment in the 
Catholic schools. What a blessing in 
times like these is an independent sys- 
tem such as the Church maintains here. 
North Americans who. live in Vene- 
zuela cannot but wonder what the pub- 
lic reaction to the attacks on Mr, Nixon 
will be in the United States. Will there 
be reprisals by an indignant Congress? 
If there ever was a time for patience 
and understanding on the part of the 
offended party, this seems to be it. 


Moment of Decision 


It is not the United States that has 
been wounded by the events of yester- 
day; it is Venezuela. Added to all the 
burdens that this nation must bear in 
this time of trial is the shame of a tra- 
ditionally hospitable people in the face 
of irresponsible action by its younger 
element. It is well for the United States 
to remember that the Provisional Presi- 
dent of Venezuela was himself stoned 
when he went immediately to the U. S. 
Embassy to offer apologies. 

Venezuela has today a fine Govern- 
ment. The Junta de Gobierno is com- 
posed of men who have staked their all, 
disinterestedly, on the innate capacity 
of the community to rise to its obliga- 
tions. Yesterday all of the reputable 
political leaders, even those of the most 
liberal tendency and of the decided left, 
exposed themselves to personal danger 
and indignity by following their Presi- 
dent to the U. S. Embassy for the pur- 
pose of expressing regret in unequivocal 
terms. Their statements were later pub- 
lished to the nation. Under such circum- 
stances, any outside pressure would 
certainly damage what might be an 
oceasion for the development of a ma- 
ture and responsible public opinion. 

One sidelight may have been missed 
by the irate American public. When the 
Venezuelan Foreign Minister, who met 
Vice President Nixon at the airport, and 
who suffered with him the indignities of 
the attack, finally got his guest beyond 
the howling mob, he turned to make an 
apology. And there were tears in his 


eyes. Cuarves H. SAvaceE JR. 
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chet. or Vite 


AND ON TO ALL THE 
SHRINES OF EUROPE 








Save $1134 with new Clipper Thrift Farest 


To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

But the best news of all is that you can 
save $11340 with Pan Am’s new Clipper* 
Thrift Fares on economy class service. 
These Thrift Fares apply not only on radar- 
equipped “Super-6” Clippers but even on 
famous Douglas-built “Super-7s,” holders 
of more than 15 transatlantic speed records. 

In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 
Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 


Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
you'll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 

For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 
York 17, N. Y. “PAA. TRADE-MARR, 


TEFFECTIVE APRIL 1, SUBJECT TO « 


S. PAT. OFF, 


VT. APPROVALS. 


ALE LANGOS 


IRISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Views of U. S. Economic Life 


The present state of the world has 
aroused the interest of economists in 
the problems of economic development. 
Much is being done and said nowadays 
about developing the economies of 
backward nations. 

Paul A. Baran, in The Political Econ- 
omy of Growth (Monthly Review Press. 
$5), has attempted to analyze world 
economic conditions along Marxian 
lines. In fact, his book closely resembles 
Das Kapital. He projects the develop- 
ment of advanced capitalistic countries, 
on the one hand, and argues that the 
overthrow of this type of capitalism is 
necessary for the removal of poverty in 
backward countries, on the other. The 
argumentation is emotional, of question- 
able validity, but interesting, especially 
to the student of Marxian socialism. 

Far more restrained, calm and ortho- 
dox is The Economics of Underdevel- 
oped Countries, by P. T. Bauer and B. 
S. Yamey (Cambridge U. 10s 6d), a 
critical review of arguments which ap- 
pear in the literature on economic 
growth and development. The summa- 
ries of these arguments are well done 
and the book as a whole provides useful 
norms for the formation of economic 
policy in underdeveloped countries. It 
is the sort of book every student of 
economics will welcome. 

Gerald M. Meier and Robert E. Bald- 
win, in Economic Development: Theory, 
History, Policy (John Wiley. $8.50), 
have produced a first-rate textbook for 
the rapidly multiplying college courses 
in economic development. The title of 
the book indicates sufficiently the mat- 
ter covered. It is written with precision 
and provides a good foundation for 
further study. Perhaps intensive analysis 
of several actual plans for economic 
development would have enhanced its 
value. 

For readers interested in the econom- 
ic development of particular countries, 
W. S. Woytinsky has written India: The 
Awakening Giant (Harper. $3.75). This 
book covers not only the economic but 
also the political, cultural and social 
aspects of Indian life. The author’s view 
is very optimistic and sympathetic. He 
attempts to interpret the Indian scene 
to Americans and lectures Indian lead- 
ers on how to promote the material im- 
provement of the country. Economists 
will find much to criticize in the author’s 
recommendations. 

Few people find the subject of money 
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uninteresting. Robert Triffin, a highly 
competent professional economist, has 
written a very important book on the 
subject, Europe and the Money Muddle 
(Yale U. $5). This book is probably 
indispensable to students of interna- 
tional economic stability. It treats of 
the dollar shortage, Europe’s postwar 
economic collapse and recovery, plans 
for international payments, the prob- 
lem of currency convertibility and other 
important matters of that kind. Stress 
is placed on the question of converti- 
bility. This is a very competent piece of 
economic writing. 


Problems at Home 


On the domestic scene, inflation has 
been the subject of front-page news 
stories for the past 15 years and pros- 
perity is a perennial preoccupation. The 
distinguished economist Arthur F. 
Burns has linked these two subjects in 
Prosperity without Inflation (Fordham 
U. $2). He makes the point that pros- 
perity and a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility are not incompatible, a thesis 
which many economists will reject. The 
book contains an analysis of the 1945-56 
inflation. The author has a great deal 
of confidence in the Government's ability 
to moderate inflation. But he really has 
no solution for the inflation problem, 
because he can offer no plan for keep- 
ing private price and wage policies 
within bounds. This book is of consid- 
erable importance because of the au- 
thor’s great influence on public policy. 

The Wagner Housing Act (Loyola U. 
$4), by Timothy L. McDonnell, S.]., 
harks back to the New Deal days for a 
case study of the lawmaking process. 
At the same time, Father McDonnell 
gives us a wealth of information about 
the currently important subject of public 
housing. The bulk of this very scholarly 
book is devoted to the history of the 
Wagner bill in the 74th and 75th Con- 
gresses. All the planning, maneuvering 
and strategy that occur in the process 
of putting a bill through Congress are 
here described in minute detail. 

David Dubinsky is one of the better- 
known leaders of American organized 
labor. Max D. Danish has written, in 
The World of David Dubinsky (World. 
$4.75), the success story of this penni- 
less immigrant who rose to become 
president of a great trade union. In- 
evitably, this biography is also the his- 
tory of the International Ladies Gar- 


ment Workers and contains a big slice 
of American economic and trade union 
history, especially the relations of so- 
cialism and communism to American 
trade unionism. This book will tend to 
balance the picture of trade unionism 
which emerges from a one-sided con- 
centration on the findings of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee. 

Scholars were not so fascinated by 
the problems and wonders of the pres- 
ent that they neglected the past. The 
taking of usury, for example, was a 
red-hot issue back in the Middle Ages, 
similar to right-to-work laws today. In 
a very scholarly work, The Scholastic 
Analysis of Usury (Harvard U. $9), 
John T. Noonan yr leads us step by 
step through the development and for- 
mation of the natural-law theory of 
usury. This is the definitive history of 
the opinions of theologians and canon- 
ists on the subject between 1150 A.D. 
and the present. Moralists will welcome 
it. Cornetius A. ELLER 


Man and God 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 

By Mircea Eliade. Sheed & Ward. 484p. 
$6.50 


Many books on comparative religion are 
unsatisfactory for one of two reasons. 
They attempt either too little or too 
much. In the first instance, they are full 
of oversimplifications and inaccurate 
generalizations. In the second, they pile 
up such a mass of detail that main lines 
of thought are befuddled and obscured. 

In this first of two projected volumes, 
which has been translated from the 
French by Rosemary Sheed and pub- 
lished without an imprimatur, Professor 
Eliade states at the outset that he at- 
tempts to answer only two questions. 
They are, “What is religion?” and “How 
far can one talk of the history of reli- 
gion?” Rather disarmingly, he gives the 
impression that this is almost a simple 
introductory work, for he says it is in 
no way a reference book and that its 
bibliographies are merely spurs to ele- 
mentary research. 

Actually, it is a profound, scholarly 
piece of research by a man who is cur- 
rently a professor of the history of reli- 
gions in the University of Chicago. He 
has devoted to his subject a lifetime of 
teaching, study and writing in many 
parts of the world, from his native 
Bucharest to most European countries 
and a number of Asiatic ones as well. 

He gives us the reflections of a mind 
whose energy and industry are enor- 
mous, whose capacity to absorb, assimi- 
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late and integrate an astounding array 
of data is manifestly evident. It is 
patently a mind whose judgments are 
as humble as they are sound, a mind 
that is never satisfied unless it has 
searched for truth carefully, conscien- 
tiously and with painstaking accuracy. 

To answer his two questions men- 
tioned above, he has arranged his ma- 
terial in 13 chapters. Some of the topics 
treated are the sky and sky gods, the 
sun and sun worship, the waters and 
water symbolism, the earth, woman and 
fertility, and the morphology and func- 
tion of myths. 

By means of these and other similar 
questions he surveys the whole range 
of human religious experience from 
primitive to modern man. There is no 
consideration of any organized religion 
as such, but rather a study of many 
elements common to any and all reli- 
gions that have flourished in human 
societies. 

By showing the constant interplay of 
hierophany and kratophany (manifes- 
tations of holiness and of power) as 
seen in all the activities of man, he an- 
swers his first question, “What is reli- 
gion?” His answer is simple and yet 
complex. For he shows that to man 
everything, whether it be the sky, the 
sun, the moon, stones, trees, water, 
plants, can be an external sign of an 
inner belief. Furthermore all actions, 
agricultural, sexual, sacrificial, all hunt- 
ing, feasting, fasting, dancing, singing 
are likewise capable of being expressions 
of religious belief or disbelief. In short 
religion can be found in everything man 
is or does or uses. 

The answer to the second major ques- 
tion, “How far can we talk of religious 
history?” is found in the fact that his- 
tory as we ordinarily use the term is 
inadequate and inaccurate for the story 
of religion, which touches but trans- 
cends and escapes the framework of 
secular time. It has a sacred chronology 
all its own which gives it a peculiar 
depth and unique meaning. 

These conclusions are acceptable 
enough outside the framework of revela- 
tion. Given the author’s piemises and 
the mode of treatment, they are accurate 
and satisfactory, for they point out what 
the apologists insist on, that man needs 
religion and, left to his own devices, 
will fall into many of the debasements 
mentioned in this book. 

Patterns in Comparative Religion is 
not for the casual reader, but it ought 
to prove valuable and interesting to a 
studious mind. You will need a good 
dictionary, however, for many terms, 
words and phrases are technical and 
obscure. Cuar.es E, Diviney 
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PIUS XI THE POPE AND THE MAN 
By Zsolt Aradi. Hanover House. 262p. 
$4.50 


Vividly written, its graphic quality en- 
hanced by 16 pages of good photos, 
this brief biography by a former jour- 
nalist with a sound grasp of his subject 
is well adapted to popular taste. In it 
the late Pontiff appears as “a man of 
genius,” “one of the greatest Popes that 
history has known, a Pope who opened 
a completely new chapter in Church 
history.” 

As a personality, too, Pius XI is ex- 
posed to constant admiring scrutiny; 
here is the more satisfying aspect of the 
book. This preoccupation has no doubt 
motivated the dedication of half the 
pages to the pre-papal career, which 
seems a high proportion when the im- 
portant events of the crowded 17-year 
pontificate are contrasted with the rela- 
tive obscurity of almost all the preced- 
ing 65 years. 

Until 1918, when appointment to a 
papal diplomatic mission in Poland 
started the meteoric rise which pro- 
pelled him to the chair of Peter within 
four years, Achille Ratti belonged to a 
class esteemed in Europe and more 
readily met there than elsewhere, the 
scholarly secular priest. Rarely has the 
tiara come to rest on a more learned 


brow. Service as librarian amid the rich 
collections at Milan and the Vatican, 
original historical research which bore 
fruit in more than 100 serious books 
and articles, slowly won a solid reputa- 
tion in discerning if limited circles. 

These unspectacular labors, preoccu- 
pying three decades, bulked large in the 
adult life of Ratti, much more than they 
do in the present account of it. More 
to the author’s purpose is it to focus on 
side activities of this period: pastoral 
ministries, contacts with contemporary 
problems, a vigorous avocation for 
mountain-climbing. 

Description of the very delicate and 
arduous negotiations in Eastern Europe 
shows a consummate diplomat, deserv- 
edly rewarded with a red hat and eleva- 
tion to the see of Milan for a short seven 
months preceding the death of Benedict 
XV. That the choice of the ensuing 
conclave was providential is clear from 
the survey of the pontificate which fol- 
lowed. 

The practical virtues of leadership, 
cool courage, sound judgment which 
combined with academic and spiritual 
qualifications to usher Pius XI into 
prominence served him magnificently as 
Head of the Church. His reign was dis- 
tinguished by the promulgation of a 
series of great encyclicals, promotion of 
spiritual, intellectual and foreign mis- 
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Holy Cross College in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, is the oldest 
Catholic College in New Eng- 
land. On its 163-acre campus 
are eight residence halls, a 
chapel, library, dining hall, bi- 
ology building, administration 
building, intramural gymnasium 
and athletic facilities. More than 
1,400 of the 1,800 men enrolled 
are resident students. Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees are awarded. A limited 
number of fellowships are 
awarded each year for studies 
leading to the degree of Master 
of Science in chemistry. In ad- 
dition to the opportunities of- 
fered through the ROTC units 
on the campus, students upon 
satisfying certain requirements, 
may enter the Platoon Leaders 
Class of the U. S. Marine Corps. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
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sionary affairs, championship of re- 


| vealed truths against powerful, ruthless 
| fascist and communist governments, ad- 
| vocacy of peace impelled by an all-too- 


accurate discernment of the signs fore- 
boding World War II. 

Fuller treatment might have been 
accorded the background and content 
of the chief accomplishment of this 
Pope, the definitive solution of the Ro- 
man Question. In view of the criticism 
often leveled against the Holy See for 
its supposed siding with Italy during 
the Ethiopian War, a more adequate 
explanation of the true situation would 


have proved enlightening. 


Joun F. Broperick 


MELODY IN YOUR HEARTS 


By Rev. George L. Kane. Newman. 173p. 


$3 


Thirteen Sisters from as many active 
orders, ranging from the Dominicans of 


| medieval foundation to the Sisters of 
| Social Service founded in 1908, succeed 


in giving an impression of what living 


| a religious vocation really means. These 


13 Sisters were among the authors of 


_ two earlier collections of essays, Why 
| I Entered the Convent and A Seal upon 


My Heart, edited by Rev. George L. 


| Kane, Director of Vocations and of Reli- 
| gious Education for the Diocese of 





Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

Just as many human love-stories end 
with the hero winning the heroine, so 
many writers dealing with religious vo- 
cations leave the heroine at the door 
of the novitiate or at the altar, making 


her vows. Of those recent writers who 


have followed the religious through a 
number of years, the most prominent 
have depicted her abandoning her vo- 
cation. 

The authors of these essays have been 
religious for 18, 25, 50 years. By means 
of a kind of collective effect their writ- 
ings impress the reader with their love 
and their faith—the same love and faith 
which carried them through the noviti- 
ate, but now grown deeper and surer 
through cooperation, however imper- 
fect, with countless graces. 

One writer mentions “morning medi- 
tation . . . meant to set the tempo of the 


| day.” Another, “Your whole life is one 
| lived in union with the source of your 


| love.” And still another, 


sf ee 


| which seal one’s consecration to Christ, 


far from stripping the Sister of precious 


| possesssions, actually confer the greatest 
| one of all: the most intimate union pos- 


sible with Christ, as spouse and beloved, 
to further His work in souls—her own 
and others.” 
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These experienced religious have no 
illusions about the demands made upon 
them, however. Sister Ellen Francis, in 
her commentary on our Holy Father's 
address to the Convention of Religious 
held in Rome, December 8, 1950, re- 
marks: “The religious life is not a haven 

. itis hard... But... if I did not 
find the life hard, I would find it intol- 
erable.” This essay on the Pope’s address 
is placed very appropriately at the very 
heart of the book. 

Everyone—lay and religious—will de- 
rive profit from the book. The lay person 
will learn many things about the atti- 
tude of the faithful religious. Sisters will 
experience real joy in hearing sung 
aloud the “melody” which is usually 
heard only in the depths of their hearts. 
And “as religious themselves grow in the 
love of God,” states Archbishop Cush- 
ing, in the introduction, “their numbers 
will grow and their works will multiply. 
This is the goal to which Father Kane 
devotes so much of his time and 
energy.” Sistex MAry Ransoo, S.C.N. 


EDMUND BURKE AND THE NATURAL 
LAW 
By Peter J. Stanlis. U. of Michigan. 311p. 
$5.75 


Edmund Burke is a political philosopher 
whose thought is currently undergoing 
a long-needed reinterpretation. To this 
rethinking of Burke’s meaning and of his 
importance for us, Professor Stanlis has 
made a valuable contribution. 

Briefly, 19th-century students of 
Burke—most of them British—usually 
saw him as a pragmatist and utilitarian 
who dismissed natural law and natural 
rights as “metaphysics.” In their place, 
it was alleged, he asserted that history 
and experience were sufficient guides 
for political thought and action. This 
interpretation of Burke is still prevalent 
in many circles today. 

It is against this misunderstanding of 
the philosophical foundations of Burke’s 
politics that Professor Stanlis’s book is 
directed. He succeeds admirably in cor- 
recting the misinterpretation and in 
placing Burke where he belongs, in the 
mainstream of the classical and Chris- 
tian tradition of natural law. In so doing 
he incidentally provides a good con- 
spectus of the main lines of Burke’s poli- 
tical philosophy as a whole. 

The author’s chief contribution, how- 
ever, is to have marshaled in one place 
the evidence that conclusively refutes 
the 19th-century British view of Burke 
as hostile to natural law and to have 
shown what Burke’s conception of na- 
tural really was. 

If there is any fault to be found with 
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this work, it is that the author is in a 
sense too “pro-Burke,” too much the 
disciple defending the master, and too 
eager to show that every aspect of 
Burke’s thought fits into the natural-law 
tradition. Some persons not unsympa- 
thetic to this interpretation of Burke 
may therefore find it exaggerated. In 
the present reviewer's opinion, Burke’s 
notion that the laws of economics must 
be obeyed as the laws of God contra- 
dicts rather than complements his the- 
ory of natural moral law. Nor should it 





be too easily assumed that Burke’s con- | 
ception of natural rights is the tradition- | 
al one. It seems more likely that though | 
Burke certainly rejected Locke’s theory | 
of original rights in a state of nature, | 


he never completely freed his mind 
from it. 


Those of us who go to the intellec- 
tual wars beneath the Burkean banner | 
are happy to welcome Professor Stanlis | 


to the ranks as a champion. 


FRANCIS CANAVAN 


Picking the Paperbacks 


PascaL’s PENsSEEs, Introd. by T. S. | 


Eliot 


(Dutton Everyman Paperback. | 


297p. $1.15). This work, which was to | 
have been a complete defense of Chris- | 


tianity, and which has survived as 
though it were complete, has a freshness 
about it that marks a masterpiece of 


thought. The mystery of lite and suffer- | 


ing is at the heart of Pascal’s meditations, 
and so he speaks to every age that ques- 
tions the meaning of man’s life and 
eternal destiny. 


An AUGUSTINE SYNTHESIS, Arr. by Erich | 


Przywara (Harper Torchbook. 496p. | 


$1.95). This selection from the works of 


St. Augustine, chosen with great dis- | 


crimination, gives the reader a bird’s- 
eye view of the great thinker whose 
genius helped to link the ancient and 
medieval worlds. The arrangement and 


translations bring out the clarity of | 


thought that distinguished this philoso- 
pher and saint. 


Re.icious Art from the 12th to 18th 
century, by Emile Male (Noonday 
Press. 48 plates, 208p. $1.65). From his 
four large volumes on religious art in 


France, Italy, Spain, Flanders and Ger- | 
many, the distinguished French art-his- | 
torian chose passages that would be | 
most illuminating to the average reader. | 
This one compact volume affords an in- | 
timate view of the influences that shaped | 


the sculpture and painting that still in- 
spire us today. 


Make Eacu Day Count, by Rev. James | 


Keller, M.M. (Dell. 382p. 50¢). These 


| 
| 
| 


} 
} 
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Home to Poland 


CHRISTINE Hotcukiss, Polish- 
born American, has just re- 
turned from an extended and 
recent trip through the land of 
her birth. This is her eye- 
witness account of what she 
saw and of the people she met 
and spoke with, including 
Gomulka and Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. Maps. $3.95 


My Thirty-Third 
Year 


Few men sent to Russian slave 
labor camps live to tell the tale 
—but here is one who did, 
Monsignor GERHARD A. 
FITTKAU, a former pastor in 
East Prussia. He tells how he 
managed to survive, spiritually 
and physically. $4.50 


The Edge 


of Tomorrow 

By Tuomas A. Doo ey, M. D. 
The true story of six young 
Americans who went to the 
distant kingdom of Laos to 
bring the miracles of modern 
medicine to people who still 
believed in the curative powers 
of witch doctors. Illustrated 
with photographs. $3.75 


Thoughts 
in Solitude 


A book of meditations by 
Father THOMAS MERTON, of- 
fering convictions for “all who 
have the courage to look into 
the infinite,” this book is nearer 
in spirit to Seeds of Contem- 
plation than to any other book 
by Father Merton. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore. 
Write for free Catholic book list. 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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Dear Friends: 





Here is the latest list of AMerica AssociaTEs. Some 
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our Volume 99, we welcome them as supporters of 
AMERICA in its fiftieth year. 

Throughout the country AMErRica AssOcIATEs are now 
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friends like these that has made it possible, over the 
past half-century, to lift the reporting in AMeEnica to its 
present level. You have our warmest thanks. 


Most cordially 


Maule Nowe, 
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short daily readings emphasize the spir- 
itual approach to the problems of every- 
day living. An anecdote about an ordi- 
nary situation is used to illustrate the 
Christian solution to most of life’s diffi- 
culties. These simple reflections are 
meant for beginners in the spiritual life. 


THe Hippen Persuapers, by Vance 
Packard (Pocket Books. 242p. 35¢). 
Though a majority of the advertising 
men, publicists, fund raisers and person- 
nel experts do an honest job and regard 
us as thinking adults, this best-seller 
shows that we are manipulated by hid- 
den appeals more often than we think. 
Motivation research is with us, but if 
we become critically aware of this new 
scientific approach we can choose not 
to be controlled for profit. 


Tue Famity or Man, Prolog by Carl 
Sandburg (Pocket Books. 256p. 50¢). 
Photographs from 68 nations are chosen 
by Edward Steichen to make a moving 
and unforgettable tribute to the mani- 
fold life on our planet. Man’s daily 
relationships from birth to death are 
shown in their joy and sadness, their 
exaltation and despair. Young and old, 
rich and poor—all contribute to our sense 
of wonder and realization that all men 
are brothers. 


Tue Discovery AND CONQUEST OF MEX- 
1co, by Bernal Diaz del Castillo (Grove 
Press. 478p. $2.45). The stirring and 
picturesque narration by the soldier- 
writer who was an eyewitness of Cortés’ 
exploits in Mexico. The modern reader 
is swept into the stream of history by 
the lively descriptions of explorations, 
of bloody battles with the Indians and 
of the strange customs of aboriginal 
Mexicans. Written from the Spanish 
point of view, the essential honesty of 
the writer nevertheless permits him to 
deal fairly with all the participants, in- 
cluding his Indian opponents. 


Tue Point or Caruo.icism, by Cecily 
Hastings (Canterbury Books. Sheed & 
Ward. 90p. 75¢). This is the introduc- 
tory essay on the Catholic Church taken 
from the book Questions and Answers. 
Since the Church is “the union of men 
with God in Christ,” the author puts 
the proper emphasis on this central 
truth, developing this idea with the 
clarity and understanding that her many 
years with the Catholic Evidence Guild 
have given her. 


A CatHo.ic PRIMER ON THE ECUMENI- 
caL Movement, by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. (Woodstock Papers No. 1. New- 
man. 79p. 95¢). Here is the first of a 
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projected series of brochures, scholarly 
but not for the specialist alone, on theo- 
logical subjects. Non-Catholic ecumen- 
ism, as exemplified by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, is treated first, then the 
current activities of the Catholic Church 
in this field. The theological meditation 
that follows emphasizes the patience we 
need to remember that reunion is in 
God’s hands and that man is only His 
instrument. 


Tue Lion-TAMeEr and other stories, by 
Bryan MacMahon (Dutton. Everyman 


Paperback. 224p. $1.15). The gay, | 


rollicking stories of this Irish writer are 
intermingled with tales of sadness, as 
life is crisscrossed with light and shad- 
ow. He gives his characters the vivid 
imagery and richness of expression 
which are the gifts of the simple Irish 


countryman. With poetic insight into | 
the human heart, his world is trans- | 


formed into the universal. 


TELEVISION 


A moderate, sensible analysis of the 
uses of television for educational pur- 
poses has been presented by Prof. 
Charles A. Siepmann in his recent book, 
TV and Our School Crisis (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 198p., $3.50). 

Prof. Siepmann was formerly director 
of adult education with the British 
Bioadcasting Corporation. He also has 
been an advisor to the president of Har- 
vard University and a consultant to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
He is now chairman of the Department 
of Communications in Education at 
New York University. 

In his book, one of a series that he has 
written about radio and television, he 
makes a case for TV as an educational 
instrument. But he sees the medium 
only as one of many powerful means of 





aiding the educational process in the | 


years ahead, 


He is aware of the objections that | 
have been raised against the use of TV | 


in the classroom and, indeed, has under- 


taken to answer the major ones in a | 
chapter of his book. In these replies | 


there is a manifestation of admirable 
common sense. 

To the argument that education by 
electronics would, in effect, mean the 
substitution of the robot for the teacher, 
Prof. Siepmann replies that a teacher 
before a TV camera is not a robot, but 
“a man or woman with something on 
his mind that he wants to get said.” 

Dr. Siepmann reassures frightened 
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The first English-language edition 
of this classic autobiography which 
presents the story of Thérése of 
Lisieux exactly as she herself 
wrote it. Now at your bookstore, $4.50 
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“Pioneer work of 
the first importance” 


PSYCHOLOGY J 


AND RELIGION, 
EAST AND WEST 


“The whole book represents pioneer 
work of the first importance for the 
understanding of modern man’s situa- 
tion. Incidentally but no less surely, 
it offers the theologian and the pastor 
a point of contact with the souls of 
men around him... Jung has un- 
doubtedly opened up a hitherto un- 
charted country, acquaintance with 
which is essential to our mental health, 
if not to the whole future of Western 
man.” —Victor White, O.P. 


714 pages, $6.00 

A Bollingen Series Book. 
Distributed by Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N.Y. 





parents who envisage children sitting 
before television receivers in classrooms 
all over the country, with no one present 
to supervise their work except, possibly, 
a caretaker. Such an assumption, he 
says, is absurd. Television, he empha- 
sizes, is just an instrument, to be used 
only where it can prove useful. 

To the statement that TV will put 
teachers out of work, he answers that 
“there is not a competent teacher in the 
country who need fear losing his job 
because of television.” Declaring that 
even if we use TV, “for at least a quarter 
of a century we are going to be short 
of teachers,” he adds: “not release from 
the job, but from the strait jacket in 
which the job has hitherto been done: 
this is what television offers.” 

Turning to the objection that the 
classroom teacher can regulate his pace 
by observing students, whereas the tele- 
vision teacher cannot do so, Prof. Siep- 
mann concedes that this statement, if 
taken literally, is true. But he raises an 


interesting question—how many class- 
room teachers actually do regulate their 
pace? He asserts that television teachers 
have teaching experience, are familiar 
with students’ difficulties and have long 


since learned to adjust their pace ac- 
cordingly. 

Among other issues considered by 
Dr. Siepmann are the relative merits of 
films and television in the classroom, 
the advisability of “master lecturers” in 
democratic education, and the cost of 
educational TV. Of the last he says: 

If television can contribute sig- 
nificantly to better education (and 
we have tried to show that it can), 
or if we can use it even as a stop- 
gap measure in our emergency, the 
question whether it will cost too 
much is, in every sense of the 
word, impertinent. 

Dr. Siepmann has given us an informa- 
tive and enlightened study of many 
facets of a timely question. 

J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


GIGI (MGM). In these days of travail 
and uncertainty for the film industry, 
movie business has tended to become 
more and more polarized. A few films 
possessing outstanding qualities of pres- 





tige, excellence or popular appeal, or 
a happy combination of ail three, have 
turned out to be financial blockbusters; 
while the rest could more appropriately 
be described as financial busts. 

In the belief that it has a 22-carat hit, 
MGM is giving Gigi the “hard-ticket” 
or prestige sell, and otherwise going 
all out to promote it as the film musical 
of the decade. Very probably the 
studio’s confidence is entirely justified. 
True, the picture may be slow-moving 
in spots and ultimately rather cloying 
in its opulent prettiness. Nevertheless 
it is an expert piece of moviemaking in 
all departments, and boasts an array of 
plus values that should certainly capture 
the public’s fancy. 

Selling point number one: it is the 
first musical from the team of Alan Jay 
Lerner (lyricist) and Frederick Loewe 
(composer) since they made theatrical 
history by turning Pygmalion into My 
Fair Lady. The score, as a matter of 
fact, is more than a little reminiscent 
of the earlier hit. Even so, “Gigi,” 
“Thank Heaven for Little Girls,” “The 
Night They Invented Champagne,” and 
to a lesser extent several other songs, are 
making their own impression on the 
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public consciousness via disk jockeys 
and juke boxes. 

Another notable feature about the 
film: though it is based on a novel by 
Colette that was successfully drama- 
tized, this musical version was written 
especially for the screen. It has, as a 
result, a smoothness and a sense of 
proportion lacking in the majority of 
movie musicals, adapted as they are 
from stage musicals. 

Most filmgoers, unfortunately, would 
not recognize Cecil Beaton’s name, but 
he makes an enormous contribution to 
the film’s success with his set and cos- 
tume design (a function he performed 
earlier for My Fair Lady). In Cinema- 
Scope and Metrocolor, his re-creation of 
fin-de-siécle elegance is nothing short 
of breathtaking. Some amazing sleight 
of hand is performed (by producer 
Arthur Freed and director Vincente 
Minnelli) to make a number of actual 
Parisian locales, both indoor and out- 
door, resume their appearance of fifty 
years ago. 

I am not so enthusiastic about the 
story, which concerns a young girl's 
successful revolt against her family’s 
long-standing demi-mondaine tradition. 
It is adapted for the screen with taste 
and_ tactful circumlocution. Further- 
more, in playing the heroine, Leslie 
Caron makes the claims of virtue most 
appealing. 

On the other hand, the film does make 
sin among the upper classes seem quite 
attractive. In particular Maurice Cheval- 
ier, as a mellow boulevardier, is an al- 
most irresistible testimonial to a mis- 
spent life. This, however, is not a serious 
problem for adults, who should find the 
movie a generaliy superior screen musi- 
cal, and in some ways a unique one. 


[L of D: A-IIT] 


TEN NORTH FREDERICK (20th 
Century-Fox). I did not read John 
O’Hara’s somewhat notorious best-seller 
from which scenarist-director Philip 
Dunne has made a fairly antiseptic 
movie. I do not know, therefore, wheth- 
er the fatal flaw lies in the book or the 
adaptation. The fact remains that, 
though it has individual scenes that are 
well-written and strongly played, I 
found the film neither explicable as a 
whole nor convincing in its individual 
details. 

The hero (Gary Cooper), a man of 
unlimited wealth and breeding, is sup- 
posed to be destroyed by his non- 
assertiveness and decency. In the 1920's, 
which is John O’Hara’s usual setting, 
the character might have had tragic im- 
port. In a contemporary setting he seems 
merely fatuous. His rebellious children 
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(Diane Varsi, Ray Stricklyn) also seem 


more indigenous to the roaring ‘twenties. | 
I daresay his wholly selfish wife (Geral- | 
dine Fitzgerald) and the wholly selfless | 
girl (Suzy Parker) whose love he re- | 


rounces would seem a little incredible 
in any era. [L of D: A-IIT] 


Morra WALSH | 


THEATRE 





THE VISIT. Since Alfred Lunt was | 


born in Wisconsin, and his wife, the | 


other half of the magnificent acting | 


team, is English, it would have seemed 


appropriate to open the Lunt-Fontanne, | 
a theatre named in their honor, with an | 


American or British play. The powers 


that be, however, chose to present them 


in a play by a Swiss author, Friedrich | 


Duerrenmatt. 


Since the Lunts are fabulous in it, as | 
usual, further comment would be su- | 


pererogatory. They are supported by a | 


cast, precision-drilled by Peter Brook, | 
that offers many more pleasing perform- | 


ances than your reviewer has space to 


mention. But Eric Porter and John Ran- 
dolph, as burgomaster and police chief, | 
must not be denied deserved praise for | 
their shrewd portrayal of timeserving 


public officials. 


When one turns from performance to | 
story, the play assumes a less pleasing | 


complexion. 


The Visit is a sour and cynical drama 


that reminds us of An Enemy of the 


People. There is a wide difference, how- | 
ever, between the Ibsen and the Duer- | 


renmatt handling of the theme. Ibsen 


wrote objectively, challenging the moral | 


pretenses of a town. Mr. Duerrenmatt | 
writes subjectively, as a cynic mocking | 


basic moral values. He is a competent | 
playwright, with a special talent for | 
sophistry and rnacabre humor, and he | 


knows how to sustain dramatic suspense. | 


He cannot be clismissed as just another | 


irreverent soapbox playwright. 


The “visitor” is a woman who had | 
been seduced in her youth and who | 
returns to her home town to avenge her | 


dishonor on the man who seduced her. 


Since her seduction she has become one | 
of the world’s richest women, after a | 


career 2S.2 prostitute. She calls her de- 
sire for vengeance a demand for justice; 
and experience has taught her that jus- 
tice is a vendible commodity like Coca- 
Cola or onions. The author, by implica- 
tions, says the lady is right. 

As an artist, Mr. Duerrenmatt seems 
to have observed only the ugly side of 
life, believing there is no other side. His 
play, while splendid in performance and 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
t Serve God Through 
@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 
For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 


100 DUJARIE HALL NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 








THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity. who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 














HOW TO TELL iF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do I! 
have a vocation? ...Can1 bea 
priest? . . . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 
North Easton, Massachusetts 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


£ Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-sch 
and college age to a Religr 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryand. 
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The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 














Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting, done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 





ST. JOSEPH MISSAL COVERS—Genuine 
Imported Leather with Gold Cross. Red, 
Blue or Black. Only $3.98 (sorry, no 
C.0.D.). Lyn-Pac Products Co., Dept. 100, 
Box 625, Lynn, Mass. 





1958 CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Re- 
ligious Films described in annotated list- 
ings — FREE to Clergy and Religious — 
$1.00 to others. 29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
New York. 
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production, is a depressing contribution 
to the season’s drama. 


SIGN OF WINTER, presented at 
Theatre 74 (834 East 74th St.) by 
Letitia Wilson and Robert Kelly, is a 
tense drama that any mature theatre- 
goer will find highly rewarding. It might 
be tactful, however, to ignore the story 
line. The focal character is the landlady 
of a rooming house, a widow who re- 
members a cooled liaison with one of 
her tenants, now lecherously pursuing 
her daughter. Regretful of the past and 
apprehensive of the future, she soaks 
her memories and fears in alcohol. 
Meanwhile her daughter is falling in 
love with a Negro furnace man, and her 
son has taken to narcotics and is becom- 
ing involved in crime. 

It seems that Ettore Rella intended 
to write a coverall social drama in the 
context of universal values. But the plot 
line is so intricate that he is unable to 
unwind it, and more questions remain 
unanswered than have been answered. 

The inadequacies of the plot are more 
than balanced by the vividness of his 
characters. Elizabeth Farrar is convinc- 
ingly woozy as the alcoholic landlady, 
and Joyce Ebert is radiant in her por- 
trayal of a young woman with problems. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIs 


THE WORD 





How deep is the mine of God's wisdom, 
of his knowledge: how inscrutable are 
his judgments, how undiscoverable his 
ways (Rom. 11:33; Epistle for Trinity 
Sunday). 


The four splendid sentences which con- 
stitute the Mass-lesson of Trinity Sunday 
form the conclusion of the 11th chapter 
of the letter to the Romans and the exul- 
tant peroration of an elaborate Pauline 
argument. Paul has been dilating on one 
of his favorite themes: the transfer of 
God’s predilection or loving choice from 
Israel to the despised gentiles. Since the 
earliest Christians were mostly Jews, 
the Pauline thesis was delicate, and 
manifestly had to be argued closely. 

At this point in the Roman letter the 
Apostle of the Nations has been setting 
forth the intricacies of God’s plan of 
salvation. God did first call the people 
of Israel; they refused God’s invitation; 
not all, however, for some have been 
found faithful; now God has turned to 
the gentiles; but these need not preen 
themselves; they, too, must walk care- 
fully, with much faith; besides, God will 
yet, in due time, win back His chosen 


people, the Jews. And then Paul, for a 
moment ecstatic, utters his great cry of 
wonder and praise. 

The cry comes well on the Sunday 
of the most blessed Trinity. Paul mar- 
vels at the mystery of God, he rever- 
ences the majesty of God, he magnifies, 
praises, glorifies God; and so, on this 
day in particular, shall we. 

It has been said so often, yet ever 
again it must be said: who will not have 
mystery will not have God. Human in- 
telligence, of its very nature, can repose 
only in known truth. The mind finds no 
rest in doubt, it is exasperated by ob- 
scurity, it is frustrated and troubled by 
questions without answers. Yet here, 
precisely, we encounter and witness the 
triumph of supernatural faith. Enlight- 
ened, yes, actually illuminated by faith, 
the questing, probing intellect of man 
finds authentic repose in the special 
kind of known truth that is revealed 
mystery. I do not know how the distinct 
Person who is the Father and the dis- 
tinct Person who is the Son and the 
distinct Person who is the Holy Spirit 
make but one single and indivisible 
God. I only know—and only by faith do 
I know-that it is so. O beata Trinitas: 
O blessed Trinity! 

As certain as the mystery of God is 
the majesty of God. All things find in 
him their crigin, their impulse, the cen- 
ter of their being. Men of faith must 
periodically and explicitly recall that 
God is in sober truth the center of their 
being. He is their first beginning and 
their last end, their way, their truth, 
their life, He is Father and Saviour and 
Sanctifier, He is Lord, He is all. For it 
is this realization of what God really is 
and what I really am that leads to that 
form of prayer which is both most ini- 
perative and, it would seem, most neg- 
lected: the prayer of adoration. Adora- 
tion is pure and lofty prayer, for it is 
untinged (one almost said unspoiled) 
by any petition except hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done. 

To him be glory throughout all ages, 
Paul concludes, making his own act of 
pure adoration in the simple prayer that 
God, and not Paul or Peter or Tom or 
Dick or Harriet, be exalted and magni- 
fied and praised and glorified ever and 
always. Let us join with St. Paul on this 
Trinity Sunday, saying again what we 
have said so often, but saying it now 
with meaning: Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be; world without end. And 
let us conclude exactly as Paul does: 
Amen. So be it. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 


Maine 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics, discussion clubs. Organized sports; 
swimming, Renting. hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, board and room: $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 








Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 

Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 

in liberal arts, elementary and secondagy 

education. sec’l science, med. technology. 

b hoon Sports Glee Club 

Dances Newspaper 

115 acres on Lake Sebago, 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100 


Catalog. Box E, No. Windham, Maine. 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 


Pre-Medical 





Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the “‘Zephyr,”’ ‘“‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘400.’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada. Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City = 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited coll prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. B 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. i year. 

Write for Catalog 
Box Y. Oakdale, L. |., New York 


Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts. 
music, drama, art (interior caro ve AF we 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational 

apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 
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Oth Anniversary 


Throughout the coming year in preparation for AMeERIca’s 
fiftieth anniversary, April, 1959, you will be seeing this seal_of 
America’s Golden Jubilee. You will notice it on the metered 
mail, the letterheads and promotion pieces from the business 
office. It is a sign and a pledge of the highest standards of 
Catholic journalism. 

More than ever, AMERICA presents journalism of quality. In 
moral issues, it does not hesitate to take a firm stand; in merely 
political questions, it refuses to take sides. It neither provokes 
controversies nor does it avoid them when real issues are at 
stake. In complex problems it aims for clarity, not simplicity. 
In debate, whether the adversary uses fair means or not, 
America handles discussions with dignity. It takes the trouble 
to find out the facts, and if they are not available, it respects 
honest doubt. 

This is journalism of quality which has made a special con- 
tribution to the Catholic Press these past forty-nine years. It 
presents a Catholic point of view on all major issues in a tone 
and in terms that non-Catholics as well as Catholics can under- 
stand and respect even though they may not agree. 

Share your AMERIcA with someone else. Suggest a subscrip- 
tion. You can be proud to recommend AMERICA. 


1 yr. $8.00 2 yrs. $15.00 3 yrs. $22.00 
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